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.- This Josue 


AN INTRODUCTORY discussion by Defense 
Manpower Administration Executive Di- 
rector Robert C. Goodwin and an article 
by Reports and Analysis Chief Louis Levine 
provide a picture of the growing momen- 
tum of defense mobilization and the effect 
of economic developments on today’s labor 
market. pp. 3-10. 


How clearance is moving defense skills 
into areas of short supply is described by 
two States, West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. pp. 12-17. 


In A defense period the Employment 
Service is a “‘natural’’ as a focal point for 
labor market and plant-location informa- 
tion. Two examples of how the ES helped 
to bring new industries into an grea and 
to expand existing industries are found 
on pp. 17 and 29. 


How can we best serve our community 
in this period of defense? This is the ques- 
tion local office managers had to answer 
soon after the Korean conflict began. Two 
local office managers tell us how they met 
the challenge in Milwaukee and Minne- 
apolis. pp. 19 and 27. 


DerFensE staffing of Government estab- 
lishments in Utah brought into action the 
joint efforts of two local ES offices (Ogden 
and Salt Lake City). The Civil Service 
Commission, the establishments, and other 
local groups all cooperated to help solve the 
staffing problem of the installations. p. 22. 


A coop salesman knows how to ‘‘mer- 
chandise”’ his product, says James W. Bond 
of California, as he compares the employ- 
ment security program of activities to the 
launching of a commercial product and the 
ES public information function to com- 
mercial advertising. p. 31. 


Dorotny RieFkIn discusses the responsi- 
bility of the Employer Relations Representa- 
tive under the defense program when 
greater use of the Employment Service by 
a greater number of employers will help to 
insure more effective manpower mobiliza- 
tion. p. 33 


THE community and the Employment 
Service have profited through the recently 
completed area-wide, cooperative occupa- 
tional survey of white-collar employment 
in San Jose, Calif. The conduct of this 
survey and preliminary conclusions drawn 
are described by Arthur St. Clair on p. 37. 


On the International Front . . . 


REHABILITATION OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


THE question of rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped presents many aspects and is of concern to a 
number of international organisations. The Inter- 
national Labour Organisation Governing Body at its 
session of June 1950 authorised the I. L. O. to collab- 
orate with the United Nations and with other spe- 
cialised agencies concerned in the formulation of an 
international program for the rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, including the blind, with a 
view to avoiding any overlapping or duplication of 
activities among these organisations and taking full 
account of the recognised competence of the I. L. O. 
and other organisations concerned. Proposals will be 
placed before the Governing Body for the develop- 
ment of an I. L. O. program in this-field. In the 
meantime consultations have been taking place with 
the United Nations and the other specialized agencies 
through the machinery of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination. 

In this connection the I. L. O. was represented at 
a United Nations Conference of Experts on Handi- 
capped Children held at Jamshedpur (India) De- 
cember 19 to 21, 1950, which included representatives 
from the United Nations and specialised agencies and 
from five countries from south-east Asia. The con- 
ference recommended that technical assistance avail- 
able from the United Nations and specialised agencies 
should be fully utilised by interested Governments. 
It was appreciated that requests for assistance on vo- 
cational guidance, training, employment service and 
related questions affecting handicapped children 
should be addressed to the I. L. O.—From REporT 
OF THE DrrecToR GENERAL, I. L. O., To THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 34TH SEssion 1951. 


* * * 


Three international conferences of interest to re- 
habilitation personnel have been scheduled to take 
place in September. The World Confederation for 
Physical Therapy will meet in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on September 7 and 8. 

Stockholm, Sweden, will be the meeting place of 
the Fifth World Congress of the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, which will convene on 
September 9 through 14. Dr. Henry H. Kessler, 
medical director of the Kessler Institute, is president 
of the International Society. 

The Tenth International Congress on Industrial 
Medicine will meet in Lisbon, Portugal on September 
9 through 15. 
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Vol. 18 
pre? fime 
NATIONAL Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Handicapped Week will be ob- 


served this year October 7-13. 
As a prelude to this observance the EMPLOYMENT 
SecURITY REviEw is devoting its September issue to 
the mobilization of the physically handicapped in this 
defense period. 

The pre-NEPH Week meeting of the membership 
of the President’s Committee will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 17, 1951. Speakers and 
participants are being selected, and indications are 
that the meeting will be one of the most inspiring and 
constructive to date. A highlight of the meeting will 
be the opening address by President Truman. 


DurinG July, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin announced 
appointment of 13 regional labor- 
management committees which 
were set up throughout the 
country to assist in the mobiliza- 
tion of civilian manpower for defense and other 
essential activities. 

The committees consist of 14 menmibers representing 
labor and management from industry, agriculture, 
transportation, and retail trade. The members chosen 
to serve on the committees were recommended to 
Secretary Tobin by the National Labor-Management 
Manpower Policy Committee. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security regional directors (in their capacity as 
Regional Directors of the Defense Manpower Admin- 
istration) will serve as chairmen of the committees. 

\s stated by the Secretary of Labor, these regional 
labor-management committees are being established 
as part of a broad program for obtaining the advice, 
cooperation, and leadership of labor and manage- 
ment in the solution of manpower problems. The 
program calls for regional committees not only in the 
15 Bureau of Employment Security regions, but also 
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for area committees in all labor market areas which 
have or anticipate serious manpower problems. The 
area labor-management committees will advise the 
State Employment Security administrators on man- 
power problems in their respective local communities. 
In addition to assisting regional directors in develop- 
ing and coordinating manpower programs for the 
region in which they are located, each regional com- 
mittee also will take steps to identify unused plant 
capacity and pools of surplus labor and call these to 
the attention of appropriate procurement agencies 
or prime contractors. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin said he was confident 
that labor-management committees at both the 
regional and area levels will prove of the greatest 
assistance to the Defense Manpower Administration 
and the public employment service in carrying out 
the Labor Department’s responsibilities for staffing 
defense industry and essential civilian employment. 


On July 13, both Houses of Con- 
gress received the _ President’s 
message announcing that he had 
approved S. 984, the farm-labor 
bill. At the same time, the Pres- 
ident asked for additional legislation in this field. 

Under the new farm-labor bill, S. 984, the Secre- 
tary of Labor is authorized (subject to agreement 
with Mexico) to recruit farm workers in Mexico, to 
establish and operate reception centers in the United 
States for such workers, and to provide transportation 
for them. 


New Farm- 


Labor Bill 


REGION IV TRANSFERRED TO RICHMOND 


ErFrecTIvE July 7, 1951, Region IV headquarters staff of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and Defense Manpower Ad- 
ministration was transferred from Washington, D. C., to Rich- 
mond, Va. John Francis Foy, regional director, has the 
responsibility for dealing with State employment security 
agencies in the four States—Maryland, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia—in matters 
involving employment service and unemployment insurance. 
As regional director for the Defense Manpower Administration, 
Mr. Foy works with the States and the District of Columbia 
as well as with national defense agencies, agriculture and other 
officials in mobilizing manpower for defense. The Richmond 
office is located at 101 S. 5th Street. 








The Secretary of Labor will determine where the 
workers are needed, will arrange for emergency 
medical care, assistance to workers in negotiating 
employment contracts, and guarantee the wage and 
transportation provisions of the contracts by the 
employers. Employers will reimburse the United 
States for expenses of transportation and subsistence 
up to $15 per worker, and will be responsible for 
returning the workers to the reception centers. These 
workers may also be employed in certain food-proces- 
sing trades on determination by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

In his message, the President recommended supple- 
mental legislation to punish persons who harbor or 
conceal illegal immigrants, permit inspections with- 
out warrants by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service where they have reason to believe illegal immi- 
grants are working or quartered, appropriate addi- 
tional funds for the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service and Farm Placement Service, and repeal the 
provisions of the act permitting Mexican workers to 
be brought in for the food-processing trades. 

The President also stated in his message: 

“TI could not have given my approval to this Act 
had I not been assured by Congressional leaders that 
supplementary legislation and appropriations would 
receive prompt consideration at this session ‘a 
With the additional legislation, Mr. Truman pointed 
out, the new law ‘“‘can be a first step toward a compre- 
hensive program to bring badly needed improvements 
in the living and working conditions of migratory 
farm workers, both foreign and domestic,” and ‘‘can 
help to assure an adequate supply of labor to meet 
the needs of American agriculture.” 


Tue New York State Department 
Congratulations! of Labor is celebrating the 50th 

anniversary of its establishment 
this year, marking a half century of progress in the 
administration of widespread activities. 

It was in 1901, through consolidation of various 
boards, bureaus, and functions, that the new Depart- 
ment of Labor came into being. 

Looking back over half a century, the Department 
sees no change in its basic problems or objectives be- 
tween then and now, although the intervening years 
have vastly expanded the scope of its activities and 
increased its responsibilities. 

One of the Department’s functions which was car- 
ried on prior to the consolidation of 1901, was the 





EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW—APRIL 1951 


HE surplus of the April issue of the EMPpLoyMENT SECURITY 

REvIEW, featuring the theme “Counseling Special Applicant 
Groups for Defense Mobilization,” is exhausted and we are no 
longer able to send sample copies to schools and colleges request- 
ing them. However, single copies may be purchased at 15 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Quantity orders from 
the Government Printing Office (100 copies or more) are 
subject to a 25 percent discount. 
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“Free Employment Bureau.” An interesting report 
of the Department’s first year of operation reveals 
that a free employment bureau was opened in New 
York City in 1896; and that a similar employment 
office authorized for Buffalo was held up due to !ack 
of an appropriation. Operational figures recorded for 
the New York City office for 1901 proudly record 
these activities: a total of 5,828 applicants for jobs: 
3,620 requests from employers for workers; and place- 
ment of 3,143 workeis. The report goes on to note: 
“For the first few months after the opening of the 
Bureau (1896) laborers flocked to the doors with the 
expectation of being provided with work by the 
State. 3 

The Department of Labor has kept pace with the 
State’s economy, growing in size and extent of opera- 
tions—to become the largest agency in the State’s 
administrative structure. 

The annual report of the Department’s activities 
for 1950 is featured in a 2-part ‘‘Survey of Services” 
running in the Department’s official publication, the 
INDUSTRIAL BULLETIN, for June and July 1951. 


(Continued on page 6) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 1951 
U. S. and Territories 


Percentage 


Number or change 
amount from 
previous 
month 
Overall 
ee he ae ee 1 889, 000 3 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 
ered by continued claims. . . 4, 369, 500 +12 
Weeks compensated......... 3, 558, 000 +14 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 773, 500 +4 
Benefits paid........... ; $70, 798, 900 +14 
Funds available as of May 31, | 
SNES oa sss ARS a whArine . 2 $7, 349, 713, 600 +3 
Visits to local offices......... 9, 340, 500 +5 
_ New applications........... 641, 500 +8 
Referrals: 
4 | Se 767, 900 + 448 
Nonagricultural........ : 1, 065, 500 +8 
Placements: 
Agricultural.......... re 733, 000 +577 
Nonagricultural.......... 610, 200 +1 
Eas ocakone ss 395, 500 +11 
MG SA ashele'e' 40's 214, 700 +10 
Handicapped ......... 27, 000 +8 
Counseling interviews. ....... 130, 100 +3 
Individuals given tests....... 91, 300 +i 
Employer visits.............. 235, 900 | +8 
Veterans 
New applications............ 95, 700 “wd 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . . 250, 100 +3 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 144, 700 +7 
Placements, handicapped.... . 12, 000 +6 
Counseling interviews........ 21, 400 — 


1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new wnemplo; ment. 
2 Funds available as of April 30, 195i for South Dakota. 
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HE whole economy 
feels the impact of 
our huge national 
preparedness program. 
This impact will grow in 
intensity as tens of billions 
of dollars are poured into 
the production of tanks, 
airplanes, ordnance, and 
other supplies and more 
and more workers move 
" into defense production 
or enter the Armed 

Forces. 

Under the stimulus of expanding defense manpower 
requirements, total employment is expected to rise 
successively to new all-time highs in 1951 and 1952. 
(he combined manpower needs of Government, de- 
lense industry, trades and services, agriculture, and 
civilian production are expected to push employ- 
ment above 62,500,000 this year and to 63,400,000 
next year. Attaining these levels will place a strain 
on Our manpower resources and tax our ingenuity 
and resourcefulness. 





Robert C. Goodwin 





These very high manpower requirements arise from 
the fact that we are superimposing the defense pro- 
gram upon an already ‘high level of civilian-goods 
production. 

The dimensions and scope of the defense program 
have become clearer in recent months. Although its 
‘ize has been tremendously expanded since it was 
launched after Korea, it still represents partial mobili- 


zation, not total mobilization, as was the case in 
World War II. At its peak it will require not more 
than 20 percent of the gross national product as con- 
(tasted with 45 percent in World War II. It requires 


an armed force strength of 3,500,000, not the 
12,000,000 under arms in 1944 and 1945. 
But although the defense program represents only 
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Problems and Developments 
of Manpower Mobilization. . . 








Defense Program (athers Momentum 


* ROBERT C. 


GOODWIN 


Executive Director, Defense Manpower Administration 


partial mobilization of our strength, the dimensions 
of the program are nonetheless tremendous. To 
achieve defense goals, we must produce the weapons 
needed to equip our expanded armed forces; supply 
weapons for other freedom-loving democracies; and 
build an adequate stockpile of weapons to enable us 
to meet the first impact of all-out war if it should 
come. 

We must also expand our basic industrial and 
economic capacity so as to build the highest possible 
war-production potential in case of an all-out conflict. 

To do this we are expending more and more billions 
on defense. Expenditures of $25 billion in fiscal 1951 
are to be followed by $50 billion in 1952 and possibly 
more in 1953. 

The 3,500,000 goal of the Armed Forces is almost 
achieved. 

We are nearing the end of the tooling-up stage and 
moving into a period of mass production of munitions 
and other war materials. The impact of the defense 
program already has cut unemployment by 1,500,000. 
As of May, there were 3,000,000 more persons either 
employed or in the Armed Forces than was the case 
a year ago. 

In World War II, there was little time for prepara- 
ation or advance planning. Unanticipated industrial 
booms in some areas caused by huge war orders 
produced overcrowding, resulted in tremendous 
migrations of workers, and also produced housing, 
sanitation, health, and transportation problems. 

Not all of these problems can be completely avoided. 
However, by intelligent and prompt planning for both 
the short-term and the long-term haul, unnecessary 
repetition of problems can be avoided. ‘There is less 
likelihood of trouble if war contracts, to the greatest 
possible extent, are placed in areas where labor is 
available and withheld from areas where production 
has already absorbed the. supply of workers. 

Even though the defense program represents only 
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partial mobilization, our estimates are that by the end 
of 1952 it will require a labor force of 68,500,000 which 
includes an armed force of 3,500,000. This will mean 
a labor force expansion during all of 1951 and 1952 of 
more than 3,000,000. By the end of next year there 
will be engaged in defense and direct defense-support- 
ing activities, including the Armed Forces, a total of 
12,000,000. Some of the additional defense workers 
needed to reach this level will come through expan- 
sion of the labor force. Others will represent transfers 
of workers from their civilian jobs to defense jobs. 

All of this adds up to a pretty heavy manpower 
demand. This demand, however, will not be uniform 
over the country. Much of it will be concentrated in 
specific geographic areas where the use of all available 
labor supply and, in some cases in-migration, will be 
necessary. As the general demand increases we can 
expect occupational shortage problems to become 
more severe. 


Prospects for Labor Force Expansion 


Have we the manpower for the job ahead? Short 
of all-out war, the answer is in the affirmative. But 
we will have many problems this time that we did not 
have in World War II. When the pre-World War II 
defense program was initiated, we had a backlog of 
more than 8,000,000 unemployed people to draw 
from for increased manpower needs as contrasted 
with 1,600,000 now. We have the advantage of a 
far larger, better trained, and more productive work 
force now than in 1940 but we do not have the over- 
all reserves for expansion that were available then. 

The low birth rates of the depression period are now 
reflected in fewer young people entering the labor 
force annually. Although total population has in- 
creased by 20,000,000 since 1940, actually 200,000 
fewer young men will become 18 years of age in 1951 
than was the case in 1940. Women represent our 
largest source for labor force expansion but, because 
of high birth rates during the forties, a large number 
of women have small children and are therefore not 
readily employable. Many of these women had war- 
time work experience which would now be useful in 
many areas. 

Another factor which always characterizes a war 
or defense period is again operating. That is the 
tendency of farm workers to shift to nonagricultural 
jobs, thus accentuating farm-labor shortages. 

Another change since 1940 makes our current 
manpower job difficult. This is the fact that labor is 
not as mobile as it was 10 years ago. Many more 
employees have seniority, pension, and insurance 
rights protected by bargaining agreements. There 
will be a natural hesitancy on the part of some to 
transfer to defense employment unless these rights 
are protected. 

Labor Department manpower programs are de- 
signed to effect necessary expansion of the labor force 
and the shift of workers from civilian to defense activi- 
ties to the extent needed. They also stress the need 
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for full utilization of labor at highest skills and ‘ull 
use of available labor supply in each community 
before workers are brought into the community from 
other areas. The programs also include plans for 
expanding training facilities, and the placement of 
defense production contracts and facilities in areas 
of labor supply rather than in areas of labor scarcity. 

Full use will be made of the advice, leadership and 
assistance of management and labor through labor- 
management committees in Washington, in each of 
the Defense Manpower Administration regions, and 
in all labor market areas where manpower is or is 
expected to be a problem. 

The outlook for the rest of this year and for 1952 
is for an ever growing volume of defense production 
and employment, and some curtailment of activity 
in employment and output for civilian use. 

Under present plans for the military production 
program as a whole, the maximum impact of man- 











Line of Manpower Responsibility 


 iaows Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) has over-all 
responsibility for manpower policies and their coordination. 
An interagency Committee on Manpower Policy, set up by 
the Director of ODM, advises him on various problems relat- 
ing to manpower, including the allocation of manpower to 
meet civil and military requirements. It also reviews Federal 
policies, plans, and programs relating to manpower as well as 
proposed legislation and Executive orders. A Labor-Manage- 
ment Manpower Policy Committee is advisory to both the 
Labor Department and ODM and is co-chaired by represen- 
tatives of these two agencies. 

The Department of Labor has responsibility for almost all 
of the civilian manpower mobilization. Its several programs 
are coordinated and directed by its Defense Manpower Ad- 
ministration (DMA). Under DMA plans are developed and 
programs operated by six Bureaus of the Department: Bureau 
of Employment Security, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
the Bureau of Veterans Reemployment Rights, and_ the 
Women’s Bureau. 

Field operations are conducted through 13 regional offices 
of the BES, whose regional directors serve also as regional 
directors of the DMA. These regional offices have the advice 
and assistance of regional labor-management committees on 
defense manpower and interagency mobilization committees 
of representatives of Federal agencies concerned with manpower. 

The Federal-State system of public employment services, 
with its Nation-wide network of some 1,800 local offices, is 
the DMA’s operating arm in the field. To assist and advise 
in handling local manpower problems, area labor-management 
committees are being established, mainly in all labor market 
areas which have manpower problems or where such problems 
are imminent. Local management and labor representatives, 
because of their knowledge of local conditions and employment 
problems, serve on these committees. 


* * * 


An employer’s contact with the manpower program is through 
his local employment office. Local offices have the facts about 
labor supply and demand in their areas. They know local 
conditions. They can help employers get to the bottom of 
their manpower problems. They can start the machinery 
rolling to overcome those problems. 
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power demand and the peak in defense production 
will be reached late in 1952 or early 1953. Total 
manpower needs, however, may continue to expand 
in 1953 as a result of increases in capacity which will 
perhaps permit a restored volume of civilian output. 


Three Sources Will Provide Workers 


It is estimated that employment in defense activities 
will have to increase by 2 million during the last 
half of this year and by 2 million more in 1952, 
if manpower goals are to be met. It seems likely 
that in over-all terms we can meet these goals without 
serious labor shortages and without too much sacrifice 
of civilian production. There are three sources from 
which we will obtain the needed workers for defense 
production—further reduction in unemployment, 
increase in the labor force, and transfer from civilian 
employment. 

Unemployment has already been reduced to low 
levels and probably can be pushed below the May 
level of 1,600,000 only with great difficulty. Never- 
theless, it is possible that perhaps a net of 200,000 or 
300,000 additional workers may eventually be 
obtained from this source. 

A more significant source of defense workers will 
be provided by growth in the labor force. A more 
or less normal growth in the labor force resulting 
mainly from population increase and the postwar 
uptrend in the employment of women, should provide 
us with a net inflow of close to 1 million workers per 
year. The ready availability of jobs and recruitment 
activities to fill those jobs can result in an even larger 
than normal labor force growth as extra workers, 
principally women, handicapped and older males, 
are brought into the labor force. 

Employers had an excellent opportunity this year 
for adding new workers to their staffs from among 
the million and a half graduates of high schools and 
colleges. While some of the high-school graduates 
will go to college, and some of the male graduates 
will enter the services, nevertheless under the new 
selective service legislation, it is probable that many 
of the high school male students will be available for 
jobs for 6 months to a year or more. 

The fact that young graduates may be draft- 
vulnerable should not deter employers from hiring 
them. Many employers, some of them among the 
largest in the country, are following a practice of 
hiring young men and then giving them job protec- 
tion when called into the services. Such a practice 
not only helps to avert manpower shortages but it 
assures the employer of a steady flow of young men 
into his establishment, for most of these youngsters, 
as they are discharged, will return to the firms where 
they were formerly employed. 

_The third source of workers for defense employment 
‘ the transfer of those now employed in civilian 
production. Many of these workers will be shifted 
automatically into defense work without changing 
‘heir job stations as their employer shifts from civilian 
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to defense output. Others will change jobs because 
of declining employment in civilian production. 

It is our experience that manpower objectives are 
best attained with the acceptance and support of the 
workers themselves; that compulsion is no assurance 
of success in solving manpower problems. That 
principle is emphasized in President Truman’s Na- 
tional Manpower Mobilization Policy issued January 
17, 1951, in which he said: ‘“‘to safeguard our national 
security through maximum development and use of 
of our human resources, recruitment, placement, dis- 
tribution, training, and utilization of the civilian 
labor force (including Government employees) will 
be based primarily on voluntary measures.’ That 
principle of voluntary action underlies all our present 
policies and programs. 

In a period such as the present, manpower mobili- 
zation depends on the combined efforts of Govern- 
ment, management and labor. Perhaps more than 
with Government at this time, the responsibility for 


WORK FOR DEFENSE 
of your way of life 


SEE YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Above is a new poster, ‘‘'Work for Defense of Your Way of 
Life.” It is designed to be of assistance in staffing establish- 
ments engaged in essential activities and in effecting maximum 
utilization of the labor force. 

The poster is intended for use primarily in tight labor market 
areas or in communities where special efforts are being made 
to recruit workers, either from. ovtside the labor force or from 
civilian activities, for employment in essential activities. 

Copies have been sent to the State agencies. 














the successful channeling and utilization of labor 
rests with management. Now, when we have sub- 
stantially full employment and very few skilled 
workers not working, it is particularly incumbent on 
employers to assure that they make the most effective 
use of their individual labor forces. This means 
that they must keep informed of the changing character 
of the labor market with which they are concerned. 
They should introduce as soon as practicable such 
modifications in hiring specifications as changes.n the 
labor market justify. This will assure that available 
workers will not be turned away because of unneces- 
sarily strict hiring standards with regard to age, sex, 
or other discriminatory restrictions such as race, creed, 
or handicapped status. It is the responsibility of 
management to introduce programs when appro- 
priate, for upgrading workers or simplifying job 
processes in agreement with labor organizations so 
as to spread the limited supply of scarce skills to the 
utmost. The Government can provide information 
about the labor market and it can assist in the 
recruitment of workers. But the effective use of 
the employed labor force can result only from the 
actions of the thousands of establishments using their 
labor in such a way as to achieve the national mobili- 
zation goals. 

The claims upon our manpower supply arise from 
a variety of sources but there is only a single man- 
power pool and it is essential that the competing 
claimants for manpower recognize the limits of that 
pool. There must be an integration of the manpower 
requirements of the Armed Forces, defense industries, 
and essential civilian activities. 


Area Approach to Manpower Problems 


This integration under our voluntary manpower 
program depends not only upon a full and complete 
understanding of labor market conditions, of defense 
production ‘goals and problems, but on the support 
of workers, employers, and the whole community. 

Area labor-management committees will make this 
over-all community support a reality. Labor and 
management are represented on these committees 
along with Government and community groups. 
They bring to the discussions their intimate know- 
ledge of local labor, problems and thereby influence 
the soundness of the Committee’s decisions in dealing 
with problems arising out of relationships between 
labor supply and labor requirements and the adequacy 
of community facilities. 

The President’s manpower mobilization policy 
statement also stipulated that “all manpower pro- 
grams will be geared to the needs and problems of 
specific geographic areas.’ Thus in areas where 
defense production is heavily concentrated, where 
specific and complicated problems come up, area 
labor-management committees will cope with them. 

When adequacy of labor supply in a community 
is taken into account, sound determinations can be 
made on such things as production scheduling, plant 
location, contract allocation, and civilian production 
curtailment. .The end result will be more complete 
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utilization of manpower and greater over-all efficiency 
in the national productive capacity. 

The defense program is gathering momentum. We 
have accomplished much in the last year, but we 
have a long way to go. Unremitting effort, deter- 
mination, and full cooperation of labor, managemen(, 
and Government will do the job. 








At Press TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
Tus year’s supply of informa- 
tional materials to aid in the pro- 
motion of NEPH Week activities 
includes the following: 


Informational 
Materials 
NEPH Week 


A Program Guide from the President’s Committee, outlining 
the scope of NEPH Week and the responsibilities of State and 
local committees, and listing materials available from various 
sources. 

A Poster, ‘America Needs All of Us,”’ supplied .by the Bureau 
of Employment Security and the President’s Committee. 

Car Cards, ‘Always Ready With the Winning Punch,” empha- 
sizing job placement of disabled veterans have been furnished 
to National Transitads, Inc., for use in streetcars and buses. 

Mailing Inserts and Blotters, which are reproductions of the 
car card in letter-enclosure size, will be sent by the Veterans 
Employment Service to veterans employment representatives. 

Pattern Materials, for news stories, features, speeches, and 
radio scripts, will be provided by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

The Idea Exchange will supply material emphasizing utiliza- 
tion of the handicapped in defense or defense-related jobs, as 
well as materials from the 1950 campaign which lend themselves 
to the 1951 theme of defense-preparedness. 

The Employment Security Review, as has been its custom ever 
since NEPH Week began, is cooperating in the informational 
program by presenting a theme on Mobilizing the Physically 
Handicapped for Defense. (September) 

A Guide for Conducting Employer Institutes on Selective Placement 
will be furnished by the Bureau of Employment Security. 


In addition, there are available in limited quanti- 
ties, the 1950 leaflets ““EPH Says’? and the poster 
“Don’t Forget—Ability Counts.” ‘‘A Year-Round 
Program of Service to the Physically Handicapped,” 
prepared and distributed last year, is also available 
in limited quantities. 

The President’s Committee has turned over to the 
Bureau limited supplies of the following items which 
are available upon request: Streamer, ‘National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week,” the 
pamphlets “It Adds Up,” ‘“‘Hiring the Handicapped 
in the Federal Civil Service,’ and the 1947 poster 
“Ability, Not Disability, Counts.”’ 

The three-panel cardboard selective placement ex- 
hibits which were distributed by the Bureau last year 
can be used again to good advantage in connection 
with window displays, employer institutes, luncheon 
meetings, and the like. 

The Post Office Department has been using 4 
special canceling machine die with a hire-the-handi- 
capped slogan and posters are to be put on display 
in local post offices. 

The emphasis of State-preduced information ma- 
terials this year will be on photographs and stories 
about handicapped workers in defense plants. Em- 
ployers ‘are expected to cooperate in giving wide 
circulation to these materials. 
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The Labor Market Reflects 


Adapted from an address prepared for 
the Fourth Annual Conference on Labor, 
New York University, May 15, 1951 


F WE are to under- 
I stand, properly, the 
current labor-market 
developments, we must 
recognize, at the outset, 
that the labor market is 
only one facet of the total 
economic situation. The 
labor market reflects eco- 
nomic developments to 
an even greater extent 
than it influences and 
shapes those develop- 
ments. An analysis of 
the current labor-market 
situation must therefore 
take into account the 
combination of economic forces whose interplay has 
influenced employment trends, changes in unemploy- 
ment, and the relationship between manpower re- 
quirements and manpower resources. For this reason, 
it would be well to review the character of the labor 
market before Korea, and then turn to some of the 
economic and political developments since Korea 
that are affecting and will continue to affect the labor 
market. In this way, we can better appraise the 
impact of the defense program upon the labor market. 
When the year 1950 began we were in the midst of 
what has since been termed the “inventory recession.” 
The trend in employment was down and unemploy- 
ment was rising sharply to a postwar high. Consider- 
able thought was being given to methods of combating 
unemployment and of implementing the full employ- 
ment concept to which this Government is committed. 
In a number of major industrial centers of the country, 
unemployment was reaching serious proportions. 
Only one of the major industrial areas had what was 
classified as a “tight or balanced labor supply,’ while 
20 of them had 12 or more percent of the labor force 
unemployed. Special attention was being given these 
so-called “‘distressed areas,” and the President in- 
Sttucied all Government departments and agencies 
‘0 take steps to facilitate employment increases in 
these areas. By February 1950, the situation had 
worsened and unemployment had risen to 4.7 million. 
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Economic Developments 


By LOUIS LEVINE 
Chief, Division of Reports and Analysis 
Bureau of Employment Security 


Beginning in March, these labor-market trends were 
speedily reversed. By mid-1950, employment had 
risen to new postwar highs and unemployment was 
substantially reduced. ‘The economy was operating 
at boom levels, with record production in many 
fields, such as steel, houses, and automobiles. 


It was on this base of high production and employ- 
ment, and steady expansion, that the demands since 
Korea have been built. But, because the most dra- 
matic changes in the labor force occurred at about the 
same time as the Korean outbreak, there has been a 
tendency to attribute most of the spectacular develop- 
ments since June 1950 to the defense program. ‘Too 
little attention has been given to the strength of the 
economic forces already under way before the Com- 
munist aggression occurred. 


Period of Initial Planning 


The immediate response of the United States to the 
invasion of the Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950, 
was to embark on a definite long-term program to 
increase military strength, to expand the output of 
military matériel, and to strengthen the entire econ- 
omy. During the period of initial mobilization plan- 
ning and programming, say from July to December 
1950, defense plans were devised and initiated, and 
production goals were established. At the same time, 
the Congress appropriated about $50 billion for de- 
fense purposes. The armed services were increased 
through the use of the draft and the calling up of some 
Reserves and National Guard units, and plans for a 
more rapid build-up of the Armed Forces in 1951 were 
perfected. The Defense Production Act, which 
formed the basis for our economic mobilization, was 
passed. Toward the end of the initial period, on 
December 16, the President proclaimed the existence 
of a national emergency. 


In superimposing an expanded defense program on 
a boom civilian economy, the Government recognized 
that it was necessary (1) to insure an adequate supply 
of materials to defense employers, and (2) to reduce 
the competition for a limited supply of goods and 
materials. A number of devices were developed for 


; 











meeting shortages by placing a limit on materials for 
civilian production and by allocation of materials. 
First, a material priority system was introduced, and 
more recently, a Controlled Materials Plan. 

There are two ways of combating the inflation that 
inevitably arises when the total demand for goods and 
services exceeds the supply. The first of these, of 
course, is to increase supply through greater output, 
and the second is to reduce demands upon limited 
available supply. Both approaches have been used. 
Enlargement of productive capacity to increase supply 
is under way but is a long-time process. Demand is 
being reduced by means of credit restrictions and in- 
creased taxation. Price- and wage-stabilization pro- 
grams are being established to curb inflation pressures. 

Recognition of the economic problems associated 
with the defense program, the obtaining of legislative 
authority and funds, and the development of plans 
and of organizations to administer the plans, required 
most of the 6 months of the initial planning period. 
Many of the controls themselves did not go into effect 
until the beginning of this year. Meanwhile, we ex- 
perienced a wave of “scare” buying in anticipation 
that products for civilians might seriously be curtailed 
or that prices might rise substantially. Buying in 
excess of current needs was not restricted to individual 
consumers. Businessmen were equally active in 
forward buying to build up inventories. As a result, 
production and employment continued to expand and 
establish new records each month. Unemployment 
fell sharply. Labor supplies grew increasingly tight 
and by November, unemployment was under 3 per- 
cent of the labor force in 55 of the major labor market 
areas of the country. No major area was left with a 
very substantial labor surplus and only 8 had more 
than 7 percent of the labor force unemployed. De- 
veloping occupational shortages accompanied the 
tightening of labor supplies, particularly in the pro- 
fessional fields of engineering and drafting and among 
highly skilled workers in the metal-working industries 
such as tool and die makers and machinists. 


Civilian Demands, a Prime Factor 


With few exceptions, labor market developments 
during the last half of 1950 stemmed almost entirely 
from increased demands for civilian goods and serv- 
ices. The developments of the defense program had 
relatively little influence on the labor markets of 1950. 
Gross national product, for example, seasonally 
adjusted and computed at annual rates, rose from 
$272 billion in the second quarter of 1950, before 
Korea, to some $300 billion in the fourth quarter of 
1950, a rise of $28 billion. Only about one-fourth of 
this rise ($7.6 billion) was attributable to national 
defense projects; nearly three-fourths of the rise 
resulted from increased private investment and 
personal consumption expenditures. Nonagricultural 
employment rose 1.7 million between June and De- 
cember. Nevertheless, employment on defense activi- 
ties was estimated as having risen by only some 
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300,000. The year which began under the cloud of a 
recession turned out to be one of the most vigorous 
and certainly the most prosperous year in our history. 


Defense Programs Take Time 


The seemingly slow effect of the defense program 
on the labor market was to be expected. Such pro- 
grams develop step by step over a period of time. The 
first step comes when developing international ten- 
sion, and perhaps incidents of aggression such as the 
invasion of South Korea, lead the President to request 
and Congress to authorize the commitment of addi- 
tional funds for defense purposes. The second phase 
of the program comes when the Department of Defense 
places definite contracts for equipment and supplies 
to the amount of its authorization, and establishes 
delivery schedules. Step three is the end of the pro- 
curement process which is reached when the goods 
are delivered and paid for by expending appropriated 
funds. 

We have made rapid progress through the first 
phase of the defense program, the granting by Con- 
gress of obligationary authority. Amounts authorized 
for defense expenditures this fiscal year, which ends 
in June, have reached $57.7 billion and an additional 
authorization of $6.5 billion is now being considered. 
Requests for next fiscal year already total $73 billion. 

Once the Defense Department, the principal ex- 
pending agency of defense funds, receives authority 
to go ahead, it becomes necessary to translate these 
authorizations into specific orders and to place these 
orders with employers who can produce the needed 
material to the specifications of the contract, in the 
quantities desired, and still meet delivery schedules. 
This process inevitably consumes a_ considerable 
amount of time. Our progress through December in 
this stage was substantially less spectacular than our 
progress in the first phase. In fact, it was not until 
December that the orders let by the Department of 
Defense for military procurement rose significantly in 
volume above the rate preceding Korea. The direct 
effect of a defense program on the economy, the de- 
mands for productive capacity, for raw materials, and 
for manpower arise when the orders are placed. Con- 
sequently, there was little effect of the defense program 
in the labor market of 1950. 


Developments in 1951 


By the beginning of 1951, the Department of De- 
fense had completed a considerable amount of the 
planning and preparatory work of translating appro- 
priations into orders, and the volume of orders placed 
with industry rose sharply. Orders placed for mili- 
tary procurement, which averaged $1.8 billion a 
month during the 5 months immediately following 
Korea, rose to $2.8 billion in December and then 
jumped sharply to $4.4 billion in January. Orders 
placed in February, which was a short month, 
amounted to $3.3 billion and those placed in March, 
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to $4.4 billion. By the end of the first quarter of 1951, 
slightly over $24 billion worth of orders had been 
laced and new orders were going out at the rate of 
about $1 billion per week. Most of the contracts let 
during this period were for combat vehicles and air- 
planes, while those still to be let during this fiscal year 
in general were for other types of equipment needed 
hy the armed services, for electronics and communica- 
tions equipment, shipbuilding, noncombat vehicles 
(jeeps and trucks), construction, and other items. 

As would be expected from the nature of the prod- 
ucts ordered, early contracts tended to go to large 
establishments which were generally located in indus- 
trial centers. As emphasis shifted from the ordering 
of tanks and planes, however, the Department of De- 
fense developed a policy of deliberately broadening 
the industrial and geographical basis of the defense 
effort. In mid-December, Secretary Marshall pro- 
mulgated a set of principles to guide the placement of 
contracts. These emphasized the need for an equita- 
ble distribution of contracts among a number of 
competent suppliers; the maximum use of existing 
open industrial capacity; the fullest use of small 
business concerns; the encouragement of subcon- 
tracts, and the placing of contracts in areas with ade- 
quate manpower supplies. Extensive arrangements 
for the exchange of information on labor supply and 
demand have been made between the Defense Man- 
power Administration and the procurement agencies 
in order to make possible fullest use of labor supplies 
in the placing of contracts. More recently small 
business specialists have been assigned to each armed 
service procurement office throughout the country to 
further the spread of contracts to firms employing 
fewer than 500 persons. Toward this end also, 
negotiated procurement is being divided into small 
lots within the capacity of small business, and some 
justifiable price differentials are permitted. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Defense, purchases from 
small firms in the first 6 months of fiscal year 1951 
represented 21 percent of the value of all recorded 
contractual instruments and the new policy should 
result in an even larger proportion of orders being 
placed with small business. 


Widespread Placement of Contracts 


Geographically the prime contracts placed to date 
have been widespread. California and New York 
have, by the nature of their industry, attained the 
largest proportions, 18 percent and 16 percent, re- 
spectively. However, all States with the possible 
exception of the Northern Mountain States and the 
Dakotas have received prime contracts. In this con- 
nection it is important to emphasize the wide varia- 
tions in the relationship of labor supply to demand 
which exist in our local labor markets. An over-all 
national balance sheet of manpower resources and 
requirements will frequently fail to disclose the true 
character of our manpower problems and the situa- 
tions which are found in specific local labor markets. 
A recent survey made by the Bureau of Employment 
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Security, covering 151 of our major labor market 
areas, Clearly indicates this characteristic. Although 
nationally about 3.5 percent of the labor force was 
unemployed, individual areas experienced unemploy- 
ment ranging from as low as 1 percent of the labor 
force to as high as 11.9 percent. 

Similar area variations exist in smaller localities not 
included in the Bureau of Employment Security sur- 
vey. Ina few of these areas, labor supply is seriously 
below labor demand. By mid-May seven areas of the 
country had already been classified as “‘critical” by 
the Critical Area Committee, chaired by the Defense 
Production Administration, and with one exception, 
these are areas with a very small labor force and a 
relatively heavy demand resulting from the creation 
of new establishments, or the enlarging of existing ones. 


Impact of Defense Program 


Thus far this year, the volume of defense employ- 
ment, though rising sharply, has had less influence on 
the labor market than the steady continuance of high- 
level civilian demand. Nevertheless, several segments 
of manufacturing have already felt the impact of the 
defense program. Manufacturing employment has 
been rising substantially each month this year, reach- 
ing a level of 16 million in March, the most recent 
month for which data are available, when there were 
nearly 2 million more manufacturing workers em- 
ployed than at the beginning of the upswing in March 
1950. Nearly all of the rise over the year occurred 
in the durable goods segment which was up by 1.5 
million workers. Increases in metal-working indus- 
tries have been particularly pronounced in aircraft 
plants, shipyards and metal-working machinery 
plants. 


Difficult to Analyze Shortages 


These employment increases serve to point up the 
trend in the labor market situation. Today we are 
experiencing growing shortages of workers in specific 
occupations, but no over-all labor shortages are ex- 
pected this year. While it is impossible at this stage 
to isolate occupational shortages growing out of the 
defense program from those growing out of civilian 
needs, it is clear that much of the present demand for 
engineers, draftsmen, and lay-out men in general 
arises from the need for workers of this type to institute 
new military production lines. Other shortages are 
also defense-connected, such as skilled workers and 
assemblers in the aircraft industry, and a developing 
shortage of occupations associated with the shipbuild- 
ing industry. Although a precise analysis of the ex- 
tent of occupational shortages among defense employ- 
ers is impossible, certain generalizations can be made. 
It is evident, for example, that initial shortages develop 
in those professions and occupations which are asso- 
ciated with the development of new production de- 
signs and plans, with plant lay-out and retooling, 
and with the manufacturing of new machine tools. 
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As production lines are established and defense out- 
put begins to flow, labor shortages tend to shift to those 
workers needed for production and to include a greater 
variety of skilled and semiskilled machine operators. 
Simultaneously, the availability of employment oppor- 
tunities in relatively more pleasant and higher paid 
occupations tends to bring a shortage of semiskilled 
and unskilled labor in such industries as agriculture 
and underground mining. 

From all parts of the country, our reports continue 
to tell of relatively severe shortages of engineers (espe- 
cially mechanical and electronic), of machinists, tool 
and die makers and skilled machine-tool operators. 
Draftsmen and stenographers are almost universally 
in short supply and shortages of molders and other 
foundry workers and of skilled aircraft workers are 
increasing. Recently, there has been evidence that 
skilled shipbuilding operators are becoming short in 
some shipbuilding areas and some shortages of heavy 
unskilled male labor are developing. 

Growing shortages of workers are also indicated by 
the number of job openings that local public employ- 
ment offices have put in clearance because they could 
not be filled from local labor supplies. The number 
of such orders, for all types of workers, ran about 
13,000 last June and by mid-May had climbed to 
about 53,000. These figures do not, of course, indi- 
cate national shortages but they do reveal rather 
clearly the widespread nature of local occupational 
shortages as they are expressed in terms of job open- 
ings listed with the public employment service. 

Probably the most serious current occupational 
shortage is in the engineering field. The Engineering 
Manpower Commission, appointed by the Engineers’ 
Joint Council, has estimated that normally at least 
20,000 engineering graduates are required annually. 
But after absorbing about 50,000 in each of the last 2 
years, industry still does not have all that it needs. 
Tight situations exist with respect to aeronautical, 
chemical, electrical and mechanical engineers. Even 
without assessing the military need for engineers, a 
minimum annual need of about 30,000 seems con- 
servative. To meet this expanded need in coming 
years, it will be necessary to increase sharply the 
number of engineering students in our colleges and 
universities and to continue this increased turnout of 
graduate engineers for a number of years to come. 
Increasing the number of engineering students, how- 
ever, does not of course do anything toward solving 
our present problems and those which will arise over 
the next few years. 

A recounting of labor market developments must 
include an analysis of manpower supply as well as 
demand. Aside from the normal sources of supply, 
the defense program indirectly develops an additional 
source consisting of those workers who become avail- 
able for other employment because of the reduced 
employment levels resulting from Government con- 
trols and restrictions on the use of scarce materials for 
civilian production. So far, there has been very 
little unemployment as the result of cut-backs in the 
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use of materials. A number of factors apparent), 
contributed to the less-than-anticipated amount o! 
dislocation unemployment. For one thing, defens: 
production has not grown at the anticipated rate anc 
consequently is not consuming the quantities 0! 
scarce material originally expected. Furthermore, 
inventories of materials on hand have enabled man, 
manufacturers to taper off at a very gradual rate. 
while retaining a large proportion of their work forc« 
in readiness for defense orders. 


Short Duration for Conversion Unemployment 


We may, however, anticipate a rise in the number of 


workers released from employment because of re- 
strictions on the use of materials. As defense output 


increases and controls tighten, as inventories of 


existing supply become depleted, some conversion 
unemployment appears inevitable. In general, dura- 
tion of such unemployment is likely to be short as re- 
leased workers transfer to jobs in defense industries 
There are likely to be trouble spots, however, which 
will require special attention, either to ease controls 
or to facilitate the obtaining of defense contracts. 
These spots are likely to be those where individual 
facilities do not readily lend themselves to defense 
production. Areas with a concentration of establish- 
ments suited only to consumer goods production and 
dependent upon metals appear particularly vulnerable. 

In discussing the effects of the defense program 
upon the labor market, it is, of course, necessary to 


consider the direct demands of the Armed Forces. 


upon the civilian labor force and upon those groups, 


particularly youth, that normally provide a source of 


additional labor supply. Defense plans call for the 


enlargement of the Armed Forces from a level of 


about 1.4 million last June to about 3.5 million by tl, 

June, a net increase of something over 2 million. It is 
fortunate that the manning of the armed services has 
not coincided with the expanded manpower demand 
for defense industries. We will have met the needs 
of the armed services before we face the big problem 
of staffing defense production establishments. After 
mid-year, the military services will need only replace- 
ments. We must not underestimate, however, the 
manpower problems that will arise as turn-over in 
the armed services draws thousands of workers out 
of the labor force at the same time that it is pouring 
in an equal number of others who must again pick up 
their civilian activities. Both the recruitment and 
the placement problems of this military turn-over 
will be heavy, but there should be no net loss to the 
civilian workforce. 


Defense Production and Employment Will Grow 


Labor market developments during the coming 
months will reflect an ever-growing volume of defense 
production and employment and some curtailment 
of activity in employment and output for civilian use. 
Under present plans for the military production pro- 
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am as a whole, the maximum impact, as measured 

requirements for raw materials, will occur early 
i: 1952. Demand for defense manpower and the 
ak in defense production will be reached in late 

52 or early 1953. ‘Total manpower needs, however, 
may continue to expand in 1953 as a result of increases 
in capacity which will perhaps permit a restored 
volume of civilian output. 

Broad estimates released by the Department of 
Labor indicate an increase in total manpower needs 
for defense of 4.9 million persons between the fourth 
quarter of 1950 and the fourth quarter of 1951 and an 
additional expansion of 2.3 million during 1952. 
Progress has already been made in meeting these 
manpower demands. ‘This is particularly true of the 
demands of the military establishments which, as I 
mentioned earlier, are already approaching their 
desired goal. Estimated manpower needs, which 
total 7.2.million over the 2-year period, can be met 
by the transfer to defense work of 3.4 million workers; 
the lowering of unemployment by 600,000; and by en- 
larging the labor force by 3.2 million workers. In 
estimating a 2-year growth in the labor force of 3.2 
million, we must recognize that normal growth of 
900,000 a year will provide 1.8 million workers, nar- 
rowing the problem of enlarging the total labor force 
to 1.4 million extra workers or about 700,000 a year. 
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Competition for Manpower 


In over-all terms, these manpower demands can be 
met without undue strain upon the economy. Im- 
portant specific problems, however, will arise in areas 
where defense production is concentrated, in a grow- 
ing number of occupations, and in selected industries. 
It is customary to think of the industry manpower 
n5blems as being limited to the obvious defense indus- 
tries in the process of expanding, such as aircraft, 
shipbuilding, or ordnance. A broader perspective, 
however, indicates that the drain of workers to direct 
defense industries can create manpower problems for 
other industries. Agriculture will be competing for 
manpower at a time when other industrial defense 
work forces are expanding. Evidence already exists 
that normal labor supply for agriculture is being 
affected by the availability of other employment 
opportunities. Plans are under way for meeting peak 
requirements for seasonal agricultural labor which 
may develop by increased efforts to mobilize com- 
munity resources and. by recruitment of off-shore 
Americans and of foreign workers, when local labor 
supply is inadequate. 

The construction industry is likely to maintain high 
activity in spite of credit restrictions on residential 
consiruction because of the shift of emphasis to large- 
scale industrial construction. 
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Prospect of Expanding Economy 


A significant part of the defense program is the 
enlarging of our industrial capacity. Designed to 
provide for the needs of an all-out mobilization, 
should that ever become necessary, and to permit the 
eventual meeting of the needs of partial mobilization 
without curtailing civilian production, this program 
has an important long-range labor market implica- 
tion. The enlarging of our output of basic raw 
materials and of our capacity to produce steel, 
aluminum, and electric power, for example, will make 
an expanding economy possible for a number of years 
to come. In this connection, it should be noted that 
American business is planning to spend a record of 
$23.9 billion for new plants and equipment this year, 
a rate of capital expansion 29 percent above that of 
1950 and 24 percent above that of 1948, the previous 
peak year. Manufacturing companies plan _ the 
largest increases, 45 percent more than last year. 

These developments indicate the possibility of 
substantial production increases in the years to come. 
Indeed, it is possible that we may be entering a long 
period of tight labor supply with persistent local 
shortages and ever-continuing efforts to enlarge the 
labor force. 


Well on Way to Achieving Objectives 


As far as defense production is concerned, we are 
in the tooling-up stage. Occupational shortages now 
tend to concentrate in the professions and skills neces- 
sary to convert our economy, at least partially, to 
military output. Most of this process is likely to be 
completed by late spring or early fall when we will 
move to the production stage. Expansion of the 
workforce to fill entry jobs and job openings requiring 
unskilled and semiskilled labor will then be taking 
place. During this stage we will have increasing need 
for women, older workers, youth, and other groups 
not now in the labor market. 

We have the manpower capacity to meet the re- 
quirements of the presently defined defense program. 
The basic expansion of the armed services is already 
nearing completion. Defense production is getting 
under way, and at its peak the defense program is 
expected to require only about 20 percent of our gross 
national.product. The manpower needs of the pro- 
gram, as has been indicated, can be met. Neverthe- 
less, the multitude of specific spot problems that will 
arise require the adoption of basic manpower pro- 
grams which are flexible enough in nature and in 
timing to fit the specific problems as they arise area 
by area, industry by industry, and occupation by 
occupation. We are well under way and, barring the 
possibility of all-out mobilization, can achieve our 
objective. 
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The capitol of West Virginia on the banks of the Kanawah River in Charleston. The State Administrative Offices of the 
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Department of Employment Security are housed in this building. 


Supply State Discusses Clearance... 


Workers To Spare 


By JOHN O. CRAWFORD 


State Clearance Supervisor, West Virginia Department of Employment Security 


We VirGINIA is known beyond its borders as 
a labor supply State. This label has been at- 

tached to our State since World War II when 
employment service personnel, citizens in almost every 
community, recruiting representatives of agricultural 
employers, war production plants and vital Govern- 
ment installations all pulled together as a team. The 
mobilization of the labor force in our State during 
that critical period in our country’s history demanded 
cooperative action of the same order as that demanded 
in assembling the National Armed Forces. 

However, these intensive and extensive recruitment 
campaigns did bring forth some criticism from a few 
well-intentioned but provincial-minded sidewalk su- 
perintendents. Now and then we were told that the 
State’s population would suffer because many of the 
people who left for defense jobs in out-of-state areas 
would not return. However, the census of 1950 shows 
that the population of the State increased from approx- 
imately 1,900,000 in 1940 to over 2,000,000 in 1950. 

Over the years West Virginia with its wealth of 
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natural resources, steady industrial expansion, pleas- 
ant climate and beautiful scenery has attracted hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers from other States and 
foreign countries. In the early years of the State’s 
industrial development (before the time of a public 
employment service) industry was so desperately in 
need of labor that it was not uncommon for coal oper- 
ators and other employers to pay handsome fees to 
private employment agencies to secure workers. 
Whole families were brought into the State by train 
loads. This mass importation of southerners, north- 
erners and immigrants continued until about the time 
of World War I. Since then this State has experi- 
enced no serious shortage of unskilled labor. 
Professional, technica! and skilled workers have 
never been and are not now available in numbers for 
employment elsewhere. There has been and con- 
tinues to be a critical need for workers in some 
professional and technical occupations. It is often 


necessary to secure them through the cooperation of 


other State employment services. 
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Clearance of orders for defense jobs in the first 5 
months of 1951 resulted in more than 3,800 men and 
women being accepted for jobs located in other States. 
Of this number approximately 80 percent were appli- 
cants for training and unskilled jobs; about 10 percent, 
clerical, and the remaining 10 percent, professional, 
technical, skilled, semiskilled and service occupations. 

How have we done it? Frankly not altogether by 
call-in cards. Many unemployed workers are not 
registered with us. It is true we always refer to our 
files and call in all qualified applicants for an inter- 


view with the employer’s hiring representative. Of 


course, many of these people registered for work are 
not available for employment outside their own com- 
munity. In this connection, an amusing experience 
occurred just recently. We received a telephone call 
from another State. It needed 150 workers. The 
employer had to know if we had workers of a certain 
type and in what local office were they registered 
and when could he see them for an interview. All of 
this information was needed at once because it was 
necessary before the employer would make a com- 
mitment. We have had many requests for such infor- 
mation. The only answer we could give was that 
the workers are in the hills—they can be screened for 
type and the only thing we can guarantee is our best 
service. They are available if the employer is will- 
ing to cooperate with us in a recruitment program 
which would take about one week of the employer 
representative’s time. 

The best results are obtained when the local office 
selected for positive recruitment has one week, in 
advance of the recruiters arrival, to prepare for the 
program. Advertising in local newspapers and radio 
broadcasting stations brings about the most effective 
of all means of advertising—word-of-mouth. The 
word echoes through the hills and valleys and is an 
indirect result of newspaper and radio advertising. 
Furthermore, when the local employment office ad- 
vertises job openings, the people accept the ads as 
reliable. Jobs are open—a man is at the employ- 
ment office to hire workers—so Tom Smith tells his 
friends and they tell their friends. This word-of- 
mouth advertising is convincing—unemployed workers 
flock to the local office. 

To maintain good relations with essential local 
industry, we send local employers a letter advising 
them of the dates the out-of-town recruiter will be in 
our office and invite them to send a representative 
on these dates to our office. We do, of course, 
screen for local industry first. 


We believe that adherence to the sound and stand- 
ard rules of clearance is essential. We believe, how- 
ever, that there is room in our clearance set-up for 
an occasional deviation from standard procedures 
based on sound judgment. There are times when our 
very excellent clearance procedure is no substitute 
lor common sense. Recently an out-of-State em- 
ployer secured all the labor he needed in one day 
instead of the 3 days his itinerary and advertising 
called for. To save disappointment to many appli- 
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Busy scenes in a West Virginia local employment office as the 
recruitment program gets under full headway. 
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cants and to maintain our reputation for reliability 
we took unusual steps to meet this situation. 

Labor market information at hand indicated that 
other employers in need of workers might be interested 
in taking advantage of this sudden development. 
Hundreds of applicants were converging on the office. 
It was an ideal situation for an employer in urgent 
need of workers. Quick action was necessary. A 
local personnel man in a large plant went into action 
to help us meet this situation. While his local plant 
did not need workers, he telephoned one of the 
company’s plants located in another State and agreed 
to act as its recruiter until a man could be sent to 
replace him. Simultaneous action was taken by our 
State clearance supervisor who called the other 
State clearance supervisor. He confirmed the report 
that workers were needed and advised us that clear- 
ance orders were forthcoming. The regional offices 
concerned were also informed, appreciated the situation 
and approved the action taken. The _ splendid 
cooperation of a local employer helped two State 
employment services—one to serve an employer, the 
other to serve its job seekers. 


How We Spot the Areas 


How do we spot the local office areas where clear- 
ance will be successful? Up-to-date labor market 
information? Yes, but that is not enough. We have 
some labor surplus areas where it is difficult to get 
the job seekers to accept jobs away from home. 
Labor market information and previous experience in 
this State together form the basis of practically all 
decisions in the selection of recruitment areas. 

Most of the available applicants live in or near 
industrialized areas in the southern and north central 
sections of the State. Among our surplus labor 
are the young single men and women who are not 
trained for any specific occupations but are excellent 
trainee material. This element of our unemployed 
population is scattered throughout the State. We 
also have many who are recent high school graduates. 
Many of these young people took commercial courses 
in school and some have recently been recruited for 
clerical and stenographic positions in government. 

In this connection, let us quote from the booklet, 
West. Virginia ...a Report on the Economy, 
Labor Force, Employment and Unemployment 
Compensation, The booklet was a joint project of the 
Bureau for Government Research, W. Va. University, 
and the W. Va. Department of Employment Security: 

“West Virginia could undoubtedly absorb more 
industries with little strain on its manpower. Had 
the national emergency not intervened, a pool of 
40,000 unemployed persons with some degree of skill 
would have been available in 1950. The unemployed 
are not the only source of potential manpower. 
Although the State has made great strides in the past 
decade toward fuller participation of the population 
in the labor force, the national average, 42 percent, 
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remains higher than the State average. This indicates 
that given the opportunity, more persons would 
actively seek to join the labor force. Mining employ- 
ment has been stabilized; agricultural population 
decreased in the last decade. Female employment 
in these pursuits is very low, but as our industries 
become diversified, a greater number of women are 
entering the labor market.” 

In the first 5 months of this year positive recruit- 
ment has been conducted in 24 of our 26 local office 
areas. We list below some of the government agencies 
securing professional, technical, skilled, and clerical 
help in West Virginia during this time: 

Department of Agriculture, Department of Army, 
Armed Forces Security Agency, Army Engineers, 4th 
Civil Service Region, General Services Administra- 
tion, Naval Gun Factory, Department of Navy, 
Picatinney Arsenal, Veterans Administration, and 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

Some of the private employers recruiting in our 
State for skilled, semiskilled, service, and unskilled 
workers during the same period were: 

Crucible Steel Corp. of America, Eastern Airlines, 
Electro Metallurgical Division, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin, Glenn L. Martin, National Tube Co., 
Owens Illinois Glass Co., Republic Steel Co., U.S. 
Steel Co., and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

In recruiting for these Government and private 
employers, publicity in local newspapers and through 
local broadcasting stations was arranged in practically 
every instance. Clearance job openings are also 
posted at veteran posts throughout the State. 

The private employers usually authorized advertis- 
ing in local papers. It is significant that the most 
successful recruitment programs were conducted for 
the employers who also advanced or arranged to pay 
the applicant’s transportation to the job. Assistance 
to the clearance applicant in arranging for housing 
or board and room upon arrival was also a strong 
inducement to applicant acceptance of proffered em- 
ployment. 

During World War II a number of advertising 
devices were used to attract labor to the offices. While 
some of these were in the nature of publicity stunts, 
they served to attract persons into the labor market. 
Use of similar devices has not been necessary during 
this defense period, but they can again be brought to 
our aid if we need them. Many of the devices are 
useful only when there is a strong patriotic motive for 
entering the labor market. Such devices include sound 
trucks, hand bills, exhibits, footprints on sidewalks 
leading to employment offices, window displays, 
leaflets dropped from airplanes, short speeches before 
civic and other groups, radio and television. 

We are rather proud of the clearance program In 
West Virginia. However, in no way do we assume 
full credit for success, other than the promotion and 
development of wholehearted community cooperation, 
that makes the task a pleasure and the goal attainable. 
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Clearance helps to find highly skilled workers to staff important bomber repair forces such as shown above at Olmsted 





Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa. 


learance Can Be Jet 


Propelled! 


By SAUL W. ABEL 


Information Representative 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Compensation 


| \RRIAGES—the domestic variety—may be made 
M in heaven, but marriages between men and 

jobs are often made in the Clearance Section 
of the Employment Service. And in both instances, 
the spark that ignites the romance seems to be almost 
as far from the locale of the actual wedding. But 
when necessary, the clearance machinery can move 
with a speed appropriate, to this atomic age. 

For example, consider the case of the Sun Ship- 
duilding & Dry Dock Co. of Chester, Pa. This estab- 
‘ishment, one of the Nation’s great shipyards, had a 
magnificant record of performance in World War II. 
loday it is playing an important role in our current 
mobil zation for defense, producing among other 
things supertankers for oil transport and seatrains to 
carry cargoes of vitally needed American freight cars. 
in expanding to meet defense requirements, Sun Ship, 
ike many another defense industry, ran head-on into 
‘he problem of manpower shortages. There is a long 
‘story of close cooperation on manpower problems 
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between this great shipyard and the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service, and in the spring of 1951, 
the company came to the Chester office of the PSES 
for help in meeting its skilled labor needs. Orders 
were placed for some 150 workers. Not an over- 
whelming number certainly, but they were all for 
highly skilled workers like shipfitters, floor assemblers, 
machinists, steel erectors, pipefitters, ship electricians, 
and coremakers. With skills of this sort already in 
short supply in Pennsylvania as the result ofdefense 
needs and booming civilian production, it was im- 
mediately apparent that filling this order would be a 
tough assignment. 

The local office circulated the job orders in the area 
of direct clearance, but as anticipated, no qualified 
workers were located. Sun Ship is a progressive out- 
fit which utilizes every modern technique in its per- 
sonnel program as well as on the production line. It 
was among the first to take advantage of positive 
recruitment in Employment Service offices, supporting 
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the effort with newspaper and radio publicity, trans- 
portation and housing assistance, and any other device 
that would help recruit manpower. The company 
now agreed to conduct positive recruitment in any 
area where the Employment Service felt there was a 
reasonable prospect of obtaining these skilled workers, 
and the search was extended to Wilkes-Barre and 
Scranton in the Pennsylvania coal region. 

This district had been a fertile source of supply in 
World War II and is still listed as a labor-surplus area, 
but the location of several new enterprises in the 
vicinity, plus the inroads made by previous out-of- 
area recruitment and draft calls, have reduced the 
reserve of manpower in this region substantially. 
Calco Chemical Corp. of Bound Brook, N. J., Republic 
Steel Corp. of Cleveland, Ohio, and Oldbury Electro- 
Chemical Co. of Niagara Falls, N. Y., are a few of the 
defense employers who have found it profitable to 
cultivate this territory in recent recruitment cam- 
paigns, but like the coal seams in many of the mines, 
the labor supply has narrowed to the point where a 
much greater effort is required to produce smaller 
returns. In the Sun Ship recruitment, only two 
qualified machinists were secured on the Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre schedule. 

The next step was to carry the campaign beyond 
State lines, and the SOS for these shipbuilding skills 
went out to Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and New York. These fields 
proved barren, toc, but on the morning of May 15, 
a new development brightened the picture. A report 
from the regional office of the USES to the Clearance 
Section at State Employment Service headquarters in 
Harrisburg, indicated that curtailment of operations 
had made a number of shipyard workers available in 
Tampa, Fla. 

The clearance machinery now swung into high gear. 
The message was flashed from Harrisburg to the dis- 
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Operations in the locomotive division at the General Electr.c 
Co., Erie, Pa. Clearance machinery moved swiftly to recruit 
needed skilled workers. 
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Seatrain under construction at Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 
The PSES helps it solve its manpower problems. 


trict office in Philadelphia and from there to the local 
office in Chester. The employer agreed to conduct 
positive recruitment in Tampa and the information 
raced back along the channels to Harrisburg. The 
regional office was advised of the plan and by 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, just 4 hours from the time the original 
message had been received in the Clearance Section 
at Harrisburg, a schedule had been set up and arrange- 
ments completed to bring together the idle shipyard 
workers in Tampa and the employer in Chester. On 
May 21 and 22, the Sun Ship representative inter- 
viewed 16 applicants in the Employment Service office 
at Tampa, Fla., and 13 of the 16, including shipfitters, 
pipefitters, and outside machinists, were promptly 
accepted. 

Tne PSES, through positive recruitment, had 
played deus ex machina; the employer had demonstrated 
his sincerity by agreeing to pay transportation costs, 
and by advertising in Chester to locate suitable hous- 
ing; and now the marriage of men and jobs was 
compiete. There are still unfilled job orders for Sun 
Ship, and t!:e search for qualified workers to fill those 
openings continues. Without the clearance facilities 
of tie Employment Service, however, a truly serious 
bottleneck would have impeded production in a vital 
defense establishment. 

Another striking illustration of the speed with which 
tiie clearance machinery can move was the recruit 
ment.of workers for the General Electric plant in 
Erie, Pa. This employer also has made frequent us¢ 
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o the Employment Service resources to solve staffing 
problems. The curtain rose on this recruitment drama 
aout 3 o’clock in the afternoon of April 3. The 
personnel manager of G. E.’s Erie Works hurried 
from a board of director’s meeting to the Erie office 
oi the PSES. The company had decided to place 
five recruiters in the field the next morning in an 
intensive effort to recruit some 200 process laborers, 
molders, welders, foundry workers, machine tool 
operators and other urgently needed skills. Before 
5 o’clock, the local office in Erie and the Clearance 
Section at State headquarters in Harrisburg, working 
smoothly together in double harness, had arranged 
full itineraries for Meadville and Clarion in the area 
of district clearance, and for Pittsburgh, Greensburg, 
and Clearfield outside that area. The schedule was 
for April 4, 5, and 6, but all the recruiters did not 
arrive at their locations until late in the afternoon of 
April 4, and in at least one instance, the local PSES 
office had received, through clearance channels, later 
information on the orders than the recruiter had with 
him on arrival. Results on the initial schedules were 
excellent, and additional manpower was secured in 
later itineraries at Altoona, Indiana, Scranton, Union- 
town, and Washington, Pa. 

Of course, not all activities in the PSES Clearance 
Section travel at a supersonic pace. Frequently, the 
greyhound’s speed is replaced by bulldog tenacity, 
especially where recruitment for defense skills is 
involved. One such illustration might be entitled 
“Wings over Harrisburg.” Located near Pennsyl- 


vania’s capital city is the giant Middletown Air 
Depot, one of the key installations in the repair and 
maintenance system of our air force. Since the 
Korean outbreak, the civilian work force at this base 
has been expanding swiftly. But vigorous, persistent 
effort by clearance personnel of the State Employ- 
ment Service has been necessary to meet these vital 
demands. 

The labor reservoir in the Harrisburg area was 
already being drained by other military installations 
like the Mechanicsburg Naval Depot and by defense 
establishments like Bethlehem Steel. In the face of 
this dwindling supply, Middletown was calling 
urgently for electricians, machinists, aircraft me- 
chanics, sheet metal workers and other hard-to-find 
skills. Cooperating closely with the depot and the 
United States Civil Service officials, the Employment 
Service literally combed the countryside, extending 
positive recruitment to Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Sun- 
bury, Mount Carmel, Hazleton, Carbondale, Reading, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Lewistown, Williamstown, Potts- 
ville, Shamokin, Shenandoah, and Tamaqua. Re- 
sults were slow but sure. In March, 29 skilled workers 
were found, in April 34, and in May 46—more than 
100 vital cogs in the machinery that helps to “‘keep 
’em flying”’ in all the far corners of the globe. Whether 
jet propelled or slow motion, the Employment Service 
Clearance System drives steadily toward its goal o 
greater service to the State and Nation in our critical 
defense program. 


Labor Market Information Facilitates 
Plant Location 


By O. K. FJETLAND |. 
Director, Michigan State Employment Service 


NDER the provisions of Michigan law, it is the 
aj responsibility of the Employment Security Com- 

mission to “promote the reemployment of unem- 
ployed workers throughout the State in every way 
that may be feasible.” In addition to this mandate of 
the legislature, Gov. G. Mennen Williams has called 
upon the Employment Security Agency of the State, 
through its director, to provide leadership in a pro- 
gram designed to bring to Michigan communities 
industrial expansion needed to absorb any surplus of 
Workers, 
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Selection of the Employment Security Commission 
as the focal agency through which a “full employ- 
ment’ program could be developed was a “‘natural.”’ 
No other department of the State had the resources of 
background and current information essential to such 
a program. No other department had at its com- 
mand such widespread facilities and personnel with 
which to work. 

There was the problem, nevertheless, of determining 
the extent to which the agency could and should go 
in departing from the traditional placement activity. 
Consideration had to be given to the fact that within 
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the State was a Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, which was established by law as the department 
primarily responsible for locating and relocating in- 
dustry within the State. The language of the law 
establishing the Employment Security Agency and 
the Department of Economic Development was such 
that each agency was to a degree charged with identi- 
cal responsibility. To avoid conflict of authority and 
disputes concerning prerogatives, steps were taken to 
define clearly the spheres of activity and responsi- 
bility. 

The Employment Security Commission was charged 
with responsibility for assembling and _ publishing 
information which would be useful to industry in 
determining the suitability of a community for plant 
location or expansion. It was also given the respon- 
sibility of bringing to the attention of communities the 
need for employment opportunities if the community 
was to keep pace with the expanding economy of 
the country as a whole. 

Jointly, representatives of the Department of 
Economic Development and the Employment Secu- 
rity Commission meet with community groups for the 
purpose of discussing the problems incident to unem- 
ployment, either existent or potential, and the meth- 
ods by which the community can resolve those prob- 
lems. At these meetings is presented a comprehensive 
labor market review, together with trend charts and 
other data, reflecting both the problems, past and 
present, and the possibilities for industrial expansion. 

It is emphasized at these community meetings that 
the State cannot, nor would it be advisable if it 
could, assist communities or industries financially; 
that the assistance available from State sources is 
within the field of technical aid in planning for and 
organizing the industrial activity. 

Through the Employment Security branch offices 
of the State, information is made available to industry 
and to the communities, of the agencies, colleges, 
and universities which are prepared to provide help. 
The course to pursue and the methods to be used in 
asking for help are detailed for the use of the branch 
office and for those to whom the aid is to be provided. 
Included are bulletins on Government procurement, 
finacing, material sources, available facilities, and 
needed production facilities, as well as_ specific 
technical assistance which is available through the 
State educational institutions. 

The joint effort of the two State agencies has been 
effective in promoting new industry for Michigan and 
in aiding industry in the selection of communities 
for expansion or relocation of plant facilities. The 
participation by the Employment Security Agency 
has been largely through developing and presenting 
labor market information. Reports which have been 
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designed to answer the specific questions of the pros- 
pective industry have been prepared. Included in 
such reports have been detailed information as to 
the extent and occupational characteristics of the 
labor force in the area. transportation facilities, power 
resources, housing facilities, and such other informa- 
tion as may be pertinent to the industry. 


While it cannot be stated that the efforts of the 
Employment Security Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Economic Development have been wholly 
responsible for results achieved, both of the agencies 
have played an important part in locating or relocating 
plants in Michigan. 


Among the firms which during the past year have 
made use of the services provided by these State 
agencies in determining where to locate plants are: 
The Carboloy Corp., the Corning Glass Co., Parke- 
Davis Corp., Plymouth Industries, Franz Production 
& Engineering Co., the Harnischfeger Co., and the 
P. G. Pauli Co. 


Most significant of the results achieved has been 
the changed attitude within the communities of the 
State. The challenge to the communities to lift 
themselves by their boot straps has been accepted. 
No longer do community leaders seek solution for 
their problems from State and Federal “‘hand-outs.” 

Reflecting this attitude, the Iron Mountain News 
published an editorial following a meeting in that 
city. The News reported: 


Yesterday, the director of the Michigan Employment Service 
said: ‘‘One of the principal draw-backs to expansion of small 
business in this area is the apparent inaccessibility of so-called 
‘risk capital.’ This is strictly a local problem. We believe the 
capital is here, but it is not always available, under existing 
banking.rules. There are other problems, but this, apparently, 
is one of the foremost obstacles.” 

The Director emphasized that expansion of local industry 
with local capital is a highly desirable and healthy procedure, 

or it makes for permanency within the industries so helped. 
“Outside capital and nonresident management of that capital 
is fine, when you can get it,’ he said, “‘but this expansion, 
with small industry, particularly, has not always been favorable 
in the Upper Peninsula.” And he cited instances to prove it. 

It is another way of saying: ‘‘Let’s help our own industries 
to keep going before we reach out to get new ones. And let’s 
do it right here at home.” 

This, we think, is an encouraging attitude, for it marks a 
turn-away from the theory and practice of rushing to the State 
or Federal Government whenever there is need for financial 
aid. It is comforting to know, also, that bona fide representa- 
tives of local and State government are among the men who 
are pointing the way. They are not saying ‘Come and get 
it!’ Rather, they are urging that every community, as 4 
matter of sound economics and good practice for the long 
future, look for the answers within its own borders. 

It’s a heartening viewpoint and reflects not only the true 
spirit of community development, but suggests the only reason- 
able course which may ultimately bring about a reduction of 
unemployment in the territory, and the long-range advance- 
ment of private enterprise. 
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Milwaukee Office Organizes for Defense 


By WILLETT S. MAIN 


Manager, Wisconsin State Employment Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


mone Milwaukee office began planning operations 
| to adequately serve the requirements of a rearm- 

ament program soon after the development of 
the Korean situation. It was quite apparent that the 
local office would need to be geared to satisfy both 
the civilian and military manpower needs. Basic 
principles of that type of service would necessarily 
require flexibility of operations, staff acceptance of 
changing methods and procedures in addition to 
management alertness to varying economic condi- 
tions. Extreme care would be necessary in formu- 
lating plans in order to avoid giving the impression 
to the community that manpower controls were 
imminent. The program for organizing operations 
for defense would, therefore, be concerned primarily 
with a development of a state of readiness. Partial 
mobilization requirements, in this manner, could be 
satisfied and the transition, if needed, to an all-out 
war economy would be expedited. Full appreciation 
of these objectives by employers, labor, and com- 
munity groups would be of immeasurable assistance 
in obtaining their cooperation and approval, so 
vital to success. ‘The merits of a good public relations 
program and the degree of active participation in 
civic affairs by the local office through the years were 
exemplified in the favorable community acceptance 
given to the program. 

Using the recommendations of the Committee of 
State Administration and Regional Directors of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, the Milwaukee 
office immediately began to organize operations for 
defense. The over-all basic policies, principles, 
methods, and procedures of the Employment Service 
program were followed. Steps were taken to 
strengthen these functional services to reflect the part 
they were expected to perform in the mobilization 
program. 

Since the organization of operations was dependent 
upon a clear definition of the scope and intensity of 
defense-connected work in the community, attention 
was first given to the identification of these establish- 
ments. ‘Two principal sources of information were 
adapted to this end and continue to be used. The 
Consolidated Synopsis of Contract Award Informa- 
tion, published weekly by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was used to identify the defense 
contractor. This information formed the basis of 
initiating a program for collecting additional infor- 
mation on the individual establishments. The infor- 
matio.al reporting program was the second source. 
This «atailed an expansion of the employer relations 
Progr. m in order to obtain more detailed data on the 
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defense contract itself as well as its impact on the 
employment program of these companies. Employer 
relations representatives, at the same time, were 
alerted to the need for making general inquiries with 
all employers in the area in the manufacturing seg- 
ment. The objective was to obtain some measure of 
classified contract awards, either of a prime or sub- 
contract character, that could not be determined from 
the Department of Commerce bulletins. In_ this 
manner, all defense establishments in the area were 
identified. In order to further qualify their partici- 
pation, information on the proportion of employment 
engaged in defense production, the extent to which 
employment expansion was anticipated, the extent of 
plant expansion planned, and the existence or absence 
of effective in-plant training programs was obtained 
simultaneously. 

In recognition of the responsibility for maintaining 
an orderly functioning of the labor market, voluntary 
employer action was solicited by the local office. At 
the same time, efforts were made to obtain support for 
the most effective utilization of local labor. Em- 
ployer cooperation was enlisted to discourage pirating, 
indiscriminate advertising, and adherence to non- 
discriminatory minimum hiring specifications. The 
elimination of manpower hoarding was another factor 
stressed with employers. ‘These latter steps were taken 
even before the defense program had been completely 
analyzed. Early in 1950 the Milwaukee labor market 
indicated definite evidence of becoming comparatively 
tight in character and the environment for the devel- 
opment of these malpractices was already apparent. 

The generally fluid condition of the defense program 
made it necessary to constantly reevaluate the pro- 
duction status of local industries. The employer rela- 
tions program had been previously geared to this 
need for developing information on a continuing basis. 
Facts obtained at first hand were recorded on em- 
ployer record forms. In an effort to allow for a ready 
assimilation, the information was converted to a card 
file and provision made for periodic revision to rec- 
ognize any change in the defense status of the 
establishments. 

The plan of action in operation in the Milwaukee 
office was installed in June 1950. It could not, 
consequently, fully take into account the implications 
of acceleration in the defense program. In view of 
the very real expectation after the start of the Korean 
conflict that local office services would have to be 
directed toward meeting rearmament needs, place- 
merit service and other activity estimates were re- 
appraised. Actual revisions were somewhat minor 
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General view of the machine shop of the Falk Corp., showing 
gears in foreground and marine housing units on right. 





General view of main erection floor of the Koehring Co., Mil- 
waukee, showing floor assembly of mobile pavers and stationary 
mixers for construction of airports. 
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since the organizational plan gave due consideration ‘0 
expansion in durable goods industries brought about 
by increasing civilian demands. It was indicated 
that in these industries there would be more promi- 
nent concentrations in defense work. 

As time elapsed and the defense program grew in 
proportions, its impact found greater meaning in the 
subsequent planning period in the first half of 1951. | 
Revisions were necessary in the plan to compensate | 
for underestimates in activities related to the defense 
program. This was due to the acceleration of con- 
tract awards in the planning period. During the 
control period, when these developments were some- 
what crystallized, a more accurate evaluation could 
be made. Placement service estimates were adjusted 
to reflect the changing emphasis necessary in the con- 
tinuing program on partial manpower mobilization in 
order to accommodate staffing in defense-connected 
establishments. Appropriate adjustments were made | 
in placement service estimates for specific industrial 
groups that were significantly participating in defense | 
production. Revision of placement estimates was | 
made to recognize the pattern of defense production | 
either in force or in development. With these adjust- | 
ments the direction of placement emphasis was made | 
consistent with defense program requirements and the | 
basis for priority consideration in placement service | 
was established. 

To form the groundwork for the implementation of 
the actual program of extending priority in referral 
and placement service to defense establishments, 
amendments to the plan of action for the extension of 
such services were integrated into applicant relations 
departments. Personnel reallocations to insure ade- 
quate departmental staffing patterns were imme- 
diately undertaken to respect this changing emphasis. 
Industrial redistribution of employer accounts to 
assure consideration of requirements of defense- 
connected establishments on as broad a plane as pos- 
sible was undertaken concurrently. With the dimen- 
sions of the defense program more clearly in mind and 
placement service accordingly adjusted to meet its 
needs, the revised plan of action was integrated into 
main-line operations. Though original concepts have 
since been changed to include a much broader list of 
activities termed ‘‘essential,” the revised plan of action 
continues to be valid. 

The plan as amended only serves to locate the 
primary area for emphasis which is limited to estab- 
lishments directly associated with the defense program. 
The possibility of expanding or contracting this list is 
not restricted by this criterion. The desired flexi- 
bility of the plan to reflect any new concept is retained. | 

In order to maintain proper coordination between | 
the placement process and the employer relations 
activity in the extension of service to defense estab- 













The Milwaukee office serves many important 
industries in its area. Some of the operations 
requiring skilled workers are shown here an 
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lishment, formal informational memoranda are regu- 
larly used to identify changes in the defense program. 
It is also possible, in this manner, to provide for the 
interchange of information on the problems encoun- 
tered in serving individual establishments. 


To reflect the very real probability that other func- 
tional activities of the local office would likewise be 
affected in varying degrees by the mobilization pro- 
gram, an examination was made of the potentialities 
of other departments. Special service functions, par- 
ticularly counseling, testing, industry service, and 
recruitment activities, were reviewed. This study 
was made in the light of the possibilities that services 
of this nature might be called upon more frequently 
to assist management in personnel problems. ‘They 
might also serve as an auxiliary in bringing about the 
effective utilization of marginal groups of workers and 
new entrants into the labor market. A special youth 
recruitment program was developed in cooperation 
with the high schools. Seniors who were not planning 
to enter college were given the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY. The Employment Service Counselor 
reviewed the test results with the potential new en- 
trant into the labor market. A stand-by recruitment 
program to encourage women to enter the labor force 
when needed was formulated. This was spot-tested 
in order to obtain some idea as to its effectiveness. 
After some modification it was determined ready to 
be used at the proper time. Particular emphasis was 
given in the analysis to the staffing of these functions 
in such a manner as to meet these additional require- 
ments. 


To lend further direction to the over-all program 
and to encourage, as well as maintain, community 
support at all levels, contacts were made with various 
organizations, agencies, and associations. Procure- 
ment agencies were contacted to engage their coopera- 
tion and to invite their participation in the plan 
for developing the program to meet defense needs. 
Local training agencies were approached for the 
purpose of determining the facility and personnel 
capacities they might be able to provide for the 
expansion of training resources which would supple- 
ment in-plant training programs. Industry man- 
agement groups were contacted through their res- 
pective business associations for the purpose of 
informing them of the possible implications that 
might be expected in connection with the defense 
program. ‘Their cooperation was also invited in order 
to assist in meeting defense program needs. Members 
of organized labor were contacted through their 
respective trade councils and were also informed 
of the objectives, potentialities, and implications 
of the defense program. Their cooperation and 
support was also urged. Government agencies were 
offered assistance in their recruitment efforts for 
stafiing emergency programs in connection with 
the defense efforts. Representatives of welfare organ- 
izations were contacted to apprise them of the 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Pouring a triple heat at the Falk Corp. 
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Stabilizing Staffs in Military Installations . . . 


Local Office In Defense Staffing Role 


By ROBERT S. WELCH 
Labor Market Information Specialist 


Department of Employment Security, Ogden, Utah 


HE OGDEN area presents itself as a unique study 
i ee the problem of staffing Government establish- 

ments in the current defense period. Four major 
Federal military installations are located within a 
15-mile radius of Ogden. Of a present nonagricul- 
tural labor force of 46,000, the four defense establish- 
ments employ 19,000. 

The installations include Utah General Depot, a 
quartermaster distribution depot serving the entire 
western United States as well as the Pacific Theater 
of Operations; Hill Air Force Base, a supply and 
maintenance base for five States and having several 
world-wide supply and maintenance assignments; 
Ogden Arsenal, an important Ordnance Department 
base for repair and ammunition storage; and an 
essential naval supply depot. The missions of these 
establishments range from the routine receipt, stor- 
age, and issue of supplies to the highly technical 
aspects of repairing and rebuilding almost every type 
of equipment being used in the defense effort. Ogden 
became a hub of this activity during World War II 
because of its strategic location and its extensive rail 
transportation facilities. 

June 1950 saw the establishments on the tail end 
of a retrenchment of personnel which began in 1948. 
It was directed at reaching staff levels required to 
perform assigned peacetime missions. Workers af- 
fected by the reductions in force left the area or were 
absorbed into local private industry. The Ogden 
area labor force was coming into good balance. 
Then in the first 12 months following the outbreak of 
the Korean war the establishments doubled their 
work forces. 

The “moderate” worker surplus with which the 
Ogden area entered the defense period was quickly 
absorbed into the employed ranks. Existing civil 
service registers of skilled craftsmen on the journey- 
man level were depleted in less than 60 days. 

A composite Civil- Service Board of Examiners 
serving all four establishments has existed throughout 
the defense period to assure the adherence to civil 
service regulations. Registers of qualified eligibles 
have been maintained wherever available applicants 
warrant their use. Close liaison was immediately set 
up between the local office, the local examining 
board and the Federal establishments. 

The responsibility of recruiting workers after the 
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shortages developed fell to the local office. Positive 
recruitment in the 5 States adjoining Utah and paper 
clearance to all 12 Western States was initiated. 
Itineraries for the positive tours were set up after 
careful studies of adjacent areas revealed the most 
fruitful sections for recruiting workers of the journey- 
man level. 

Some former employees of the establishments who 
had left the area made initial steps for reinstatement 
by mail through the local office. 

Immediate success on the initial positive tours and 
continuing good response by mail referral soon 
absorbed available housing and further outside 
recruitment was sharply restricted. 

The recruiting effort was then limited to worker 
sources within commuting distance to the Govern- 
ment establishments. Since three of the installations 
are located between Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
Utah’s major city, the two local offices began a cooper- 
ative effort to place Salt Lake workers in the Govern- 
ment bases. To facilitate this action, a representative 
of the Ogden Civil Service Board was assigned full- 
time duty in the Salt Lake office, allowing the referral 
of certified eligibles to be made direct, and saving the 
Salt Lakers the inconvenience of traveling the addi- 
tional 30 miles to be routed through the Ogden board. 
Daily changes in the shortage lists were forwarded 
to the Salt Lake office. This innovation proved 
highly successful. 

Periodic positive tours were made through Ogden’s 
direct clearance territory within commuting distance. 
Paper clearance was further facilitated when the 
administrative office made all Utah offices direct 
clearance offices for Ogden. 

With the rapid build-up of personnel came an 
opportunity to bring Employment Service testing 
into play. One problem encountered by the naval 
supply depot proved especially adaptable. The 
register of tabulating machine operators and key 
punch operators for machine record work was 
depleted in short order. To meet this development 
the local office offered Employment Service test 
battery B-47, key punch aptitude, and B-154, for 
tabulating machine work, as a selective factor for 
placing inexperienced operators in trainee positions 
for the two jobs. 

Hesitancy on the part of the depot personnel 
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oficials concerning the validity of the tests was 
e.sily overcome by testing 40 of the depot’s machine 
record unit personnel and comparing the results with 
performance records. 


[he first source of applicants was the register of 
eeneral clerks. Later the local office went on the 
open market. 


With recruitment of journeyman workers, which 
included females, reaching a point of diminishing 
returns and a surplus of helper and unskilled type 
workers available, the establishments began a 
limited program of job dilution. It called for a 
break-down of some of the more complicated jobs 
into lesser assignments, set up formal training pro- 
grams and emphasized on-the-job training. A delin- 
eation between light and heavy work in some of the 
sections made it possible to utilize available handi- 
capped workers. 

When the supply of male workers in the helper class 
was exhausted, the supply of unskilled female workers 
was tapped. The first extensive use of this group 
came at Ogden Arsenal and brought another oppor- 
tunity for Employment Service testing. Approxi- 
mately 100 females were drawn from registers and 
placed in a utility pool pending their assignment to 
positions in the maintenance and repair sections of 
the base. ‘The openings were on the semiskilled level 
and called for potential in mechanical ability, close 
visual inspection and manual dexterity. The local 
oflice offered the GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY 
as a factor for assignment. Occupational Aptitude 
Patterns 9, 11, 14, 16, 17, and 20 were arrived at by 
local office and depot officials. The test results and 
the use of local office staff for interpretation and rela- 
tion to the job resulted in an expeditious matching of 
the jobs and workers and consequent good assignments. 


The application of Employment Service Program 
Letter 275, Test Standards for Federal Civil Service 
Typists and Stenographer Positions, had particular 
significance in staffing the Ogden establishments. 
When the comparable scores were established the 
local office file provided an immediate source of 
eligibles. In the case of clearing clerical workers, 
the applicants could be tested by their own local 
offices and certified as eligibles without having to 
make a trip to Ogden prior to employment. 


If arrangements, similar to those developed in ES 
P. L. 275 for proficiency testing, could be made with 
the Civil Service Commission permitting the use of 
local Employment Service office aptitude testing 
facilities, service to Government installations could be 
greatly enhanced. 


With the rapid gains in personnel, turn-over was 
inevitable. The defense effort had made inroads into 
local economy and the demand for goods and serv- 
ices increased proportionately with the resulting in- 
crease in employment opportunities. With the ex- 
ception of clerical and administrative positions the 
Government pay scales fall below those offered in 
private industry. 
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The turn-over problem became serious within 6 
months. A study revealed that 91 percent of the 
turn-over occurred among employees with less than 
a year’s service. As a grievance developed, the em- 
ployees often appeared at the local office and indi- 
cated a desire to change employment. By routing 
these individuals through the local office counselor 
the real reason for the difficulty usually came out. 
The new workers were inclined to give counselors at 
the installations only a good reason. 

It was felt that if this real reason could be trans- 
mitted to the establishment before the problem 
crystallized, the employee might be retained. The 
local office entered the counseling scene in this 
supplemental role of transmitting known grievances 
to the establishments with good results. 

Employee stabilization at Hill Air Force Base was 
adversely affected by recruiting efforts of private 
industrial concerns located outside the area. Wage 
differentials were tempting to the local Federal work- 
ers. Although the local office felt that outside re- 
cruiters should be denied access to the area and to 
the use of local office space since they were seeking 
workers for which the big air force base already had 
shortages, it was decided that recruitment through 
local office facilities would lessen the disruptive effect. 
Therefore, publicity for these out-of-area jobs was 
cleared through the local office and directed only at 
those workers not engaged in essential defense work. 
In spite of these efforts, the outside recruiting did prove 
disruptive. 

Solution to the establishment’s staffing problems in 
the period ahead lies with an accelerated program for 
learners in the critical shortage occupations. This 
will call for careful selection of workers from the area’s 
only remaining sources of applicants—youth and 
women. Employment Service techniques can play 
a major role in securing the best possible employees 
from these groups. The facilities and staff of the local 
office stand ready to assist the establishments in this 
next phase in maintaining an efficient, productive 
working force essential to making their greatest con- 
tribution to the defense effort. 





(Continued from page 21) 


outlook and to alert them to the possibility of emer- 
gency social service, such as child day care, that 
might arise as a result of more intensive recruitment 
of women. Public housing authorities in the com- 
munity were kept advised on the course of employ- 
ment programs and their relationship to the local 
housing situation. 

The Milwaukee Office of the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service endeavored to revise its opera- 
tions and to provide for stand-by methods as well as 
to alert the community resources to the varying 
potentialities of the modified, or all-out, rearmament 
program. The cooperation of the community has 
been most gratifying and is a demonstration of the 
results that may be obtained through cooperative 
efforts. 
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Manpower to Meet Farm Production Goals 


By DON LARIN 


Chief, Farm Placement Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


OOD AND FIBER fight, too. And the mobilization 
Fer manpower to meet the agricultural production 

goals for 1951 poses many problems that differ 
from those found in industry where, ofttimes, increased 
working hours in a week, or upgrading, can help 
solve the industry’s manpower problems. 

For the ‘inherent problems of agriculture make 
farm labor mobilization one of the most difficult, even 
in normal times. The varying kinds of work to be 
done, the vagaries of weather, the distances to be 
traveled by workers, the kind of housing available, 
wage rates—these and other factors have to be con- 
sidered in serving both farm worker and farm 
employer. 

No one knows better than those in the Farm 
Placement Service that labor for this year’s harvest 
is going to be critically tight. They know, too, that 
the farmer has expanded production to meet the aim 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for the highest feasible 
level of production for crops that are needed most. 
They know that so far this year late freezes, drought, 
storms, floods, and other caprices of the weather have 
made it necessary in many instances to go back and 
replant crops and to dissipate precious man-hours 
because work had to be done over or because a crop 
was not ready when workers were available to work it. 

In peacetime, when we usually have a large enough 
pool of farm workers for most of our requirements, 
the amount of planning needed for integration of 
community, crop area, and national farm labor needs 
is tremendous. From the over-all viewpoint it is a 
matter of disseminating information so that the na- 
tional farm labor force may be distributed in such a 
way as to be most advantageous to worker and 
employer—assuring that the required numbers of 
farm workers are available when they are most 
needed in the places where they are most needed, and 
that the workers will have maximum opportunity 
for continuous employment. 


Complications Multiply 

The agricultural labor situation in the kind ot 
labor market that we look for this year, and possibly 
for some time to come, is much more complicated. 
We still face the traditional seasonality of farm labor 
requirements—the production guides established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture are prodigious—and 
the kinds of farm workers that can be obtained in a 
stringent labor market is a factor of consequence. 

In every emergency the loss of skills in the farm 
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labor market has been marked. The loss of a farm 
boy of 18 or 20 to the Armed Forces or the city is 
generally the loss of a thoroughly trained farmer. 
Paid year-round workers are also susceptible to 
military service or the lure of more highly paid work, 
Almost without exception States are reporting 
increasing shortages of year-round farm hands and 
couples. Migrant workers, too, are going to the 
Armed Forces or to industrial jobs. In May and 
June the volume of “‘free-wheelers’”? who annually 
leave Texas and the Southwest for more northerly 
crops was considerably below normal.  (‘‘Free- 
wheelers” isn’t just an expression; in farm placement 
circles it is a word with a definite meaning—workers 
who travel in the recognized migrant patterns without 
prior work commitments.) 


Fewer Migrant Workers 


Along the eastern seaboard, Maryland and Virginia 
reported a drop of 25 percent in migrants from Florida 
and the South, although on the Eastern Shore the 
volume of migratory workers for spring crops seemed 
to be about normal. The western States are already 
appealing to local communities to gird for the 
harvests because the volume of migratory seasonal 
workers for 1951 will not meet the area’s require- 
ments. We know, though, that the very unfavorable 
weather generally prevailing this spring may have so 
disrupted the migratory movement of workers that 
trends should not be estimated on the basis of early 
season activity. 

Another factor that complicates the farm-labor 
picture would, on the face of it, seem to lessen the 
over-all problem. In the last decade production per 
farm worker rose 31 percent and farmers boosted 
total output 24 percent from 1940 to 1950 when 
they faced a constantly diminishing farm work force. 
But this more productive use of our farm manpower 
itself creates a problem, because the chemistry, 
agronomics, and mechanics of modern farming have 
raised the standards of farm operators and workers. 
Those who plant and cultivate crops must now know 
about fertilizers and insecticides and mechanical 
equipment;- and many of those who harvest must 
have specialized knowledge of harvesting methods 
and of the machines and equipment that are used. 

So the employment service and the affiliated State 
agencies, in a diminishing labor market, face 4 
perplexing situation with two differing facets: supply- 
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ing labor for those who raise large field crops requiring 
a volume of manual workers, and supplying labor 
for those who require fewer but more highly skilled 
workers. 

One of the best tools the farm placement service 
has in trying to find the*kind and quantity of labor 
agriculture will need is the system of exchanging 
current information which has been growing and im- 
proving through the years. The preliminary planning 
done in February and March at preseason meetings, 
the estimates of labor supply and demand prepared 
by the local offices where agricultural activity is 
significant, supplemented by weekly and daily ex- 
change of State or crop farm labor bulletins through- 
out the season, is one of the fundamentals of the farm 
placement program which helps insure a fuller utili- 
zation of the domestic labor supply and strengthen 
the Nation’s agricultural defense efforts. Farm 
labor bulletins give local offices operating information 
of inestimable value. They show labor demand and 
supply figures, trends among migrant workers, wage 
and wage-range information, facts on housing and 
transportation, weather information when it affects 
the need for labor, and other facts. 


Recruitment Begins at “At Home” 


With increased crop goals in almost every category, 
recruitment, even as in peacetime, will begin locally. 
Local workers, including those who can help only 
part-time or in split shifts, and those workers not 
generally in the labor market who are able to give a 
week Or two or more at harvest time or other critical 
periods, eliminate two of the most vexing farm labor 
problems—housing and’ transportation. This year’s 
farm labor recruting kit, built around the theme 
“America’s Farm Forces Need You!”’ is designed to 
give the local office ammunition for the first line of 
attack—within the community itself. The variety 
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of public relations pieces can be used to strengthen 
and enlarge youth programs, day-haul programs, 
and other extraordinary recruitment measures. In 
carrying out this community mobilization, the local 
office will seek the cooperation of every community 
organization—local farm advisory committees; rep- 
resentatives and committees of the State and Federal 


Departments of Agriculture; farm groups; civic, 
business, and labor organizations; and schools and 
churches. 


The second line of attack will be the intelligent use 
of clearance, to maintain a flow of workers when they 
are required. And when outside workers reach the 
community, local offices should extend themselves to 
see that they are interchanged among employers so 
that they are continuously employed and then routed 
to other areas so that there will be a minimum loss 
of time between jobs. This year greater emphasis 
than ever will be placed on extending the clearance 
system to off-shore Americans from Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Even with the closest planning and maximum 
cooperation among agricultural employers, ccmmuz- 
nity leaders and officials, and local and State offices 
of the employment service, we will face a deficit of 
workers for this year’s harvest. Congress recognizes 
it, and legislation is being enacted to permit additional 
workers to be recruited in Mexico, when sufficient 
domestic workers are not available, under circum- 
stances that will provide protection for the American 
worker as well as any Mexicans who may be con- 
tracted. Canada, with a mobilization program of 
her own, has indicated that some workers may be 
available for northern States, although perhaps in 
less volume than heretofore. Some workers will also 
be available from the British West Indies. 

Our concern is that: every job shall be filled so 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Applicants take the GATB in connection with the Labor Supply Inventory at the Seattle Commercial and Professional Office 
Administering the test are: Left, Miss Bernice James, manager, and Mrs. Mary Piper, test technician. 


Testing for Defense - 


By BERNICE C. JAMES 


Manager, Commercial and Professional Office 


Employment Security Department, Seattle, Wash. 


testing 10, 20, 30, or 40 persons a day at the Com- 
merical and Professional Office of Seattle, Wash. 

In a period of national defense, we are prone to 
look around for new tools and aids with which to 
accomplish our difficult task of manpower mobiliza- 
tion. We find, however, we already have at hand a 
most valuable aid in the GENERAL APTITUDE TEST 
BATTERY. 

The State of Washington, anticipating the need to 
make plans for the utilization of all workers at their 
highest skill, has undertaken a program known as the 
‘‘Labor Supply Inventory.” This is an inventory to 
discover the potential aptitudes available among the 
limited number of unemployed—the entry workers, 
re-entrants to the labor market, older workers, house- 
wives, and unemployed labor forces who possess no 
critical skills, and to relate their occupational aptitude 
patterns to defense jobs. 


— of testing 1, 2, 3, or 4 persons, we are 


All applicants who can be attracted into the local 
office and who do not possess critical skills are re- 
quested to take the general aptitude tests to determine 
how they can best serve in defense work. To do this 
we have had to develop considerable skill and techni- 
que in “selling” applicants on the GATB. 

After tests are given, IBM cards are puched showing 
the occupational aptitude patterns made by the 
applicant; also the age decade and sex. These IBM 
cards carry the applicant’s name and primary code. 
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The punched cards are filed without the necessity of 
putting them in any particular order. 

When an order not requiring experienced workers 
is received from an employer engaged in defense 
activity, we determine if there is an occupational 
aptitude pattern pertinent to the job. Then we 
‘needle out”? the IBM cards containing that occupa- 
tional aptitude pattern—then needle again for age 
break-down or sex. From the IBM cards so selected, 
primary application cards are selected and further 
screened for call-in and referral to defense work. 

Since this program began on February 1, 1951, the 
Seattle Commercial and Professional Office (which 
operates the Central Testing Unit for the city of 
Seattle) has tested 1,633 individuals with the GATB. 
Of this number, 738 were high-school seniors who are 
entering the labor market this month; 573 were adults 
tested for the Labor Supply Inventory and 322 as a 
result of counseling. 

The B-1001 tests are given in groups of 20 to effect 
more economical use of facilities and personnel. 

This use of our testing program avoids the wasteful 
warm-body method of referral and hire indulged in 
during World War II. We can’t afford that method 
in the present defense program. There is no excess 
of labor to be wasted. We must follow the mandate 
of Secretary of Labor Tobin to see that all workers 
are working at their highest potential. Through such 
valuable tools as our GATB and vision and imag 
nation of our staff we can meet this challenge. 
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Minneapolis has 11 lakes within its city limits. Shown here are Lake of the Isles and lakes Calhoun and Harriet, surrounded by 
fine residential areas. 


Local Office Gears Operations for Defense - 


By A. S. BROBERG 


Manager, Division of Employment and Security, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INNEAPOLIS firms currently engaged in essential 
M activity do not constitute a major segment of 
manufacturing activity in the city, but indica- 
tions point to an increase in volume which should 
reach a peak about the first of January 1952. In 
inticipation of just such a situation, the Minneapolis 
local office formulated a program designed to give 
preferential service to essential firms and also to 
maintain the best possible service to all employers 
in the community. Some phases of this program 
ire things we are doing today as a result of experience 
gained during World War II, but much of the 
program was the result of material contained in the 
HANDBOOK ON ADJUSTMENT IN LocaL OrrFiceE OPERA- 
IONS FOR PartTiAL MANPOWER MobsI.izaTion. In 
letermining what steps to take, in a city already 
acing serious labor shortages in practically all 
categories, a series of conferences was held with some 
{ the major market firms and senior staff members 
of the local office. Naturally, adjustments; revisions, 
ind refinements will be made in the program from 
lime to time as need is indicated. 
As the first move, a list of all firms engaged in 
defense production was compiled. Information neces- 
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sary for the preparation of this list was obtained from 
our regular Employer Record file, with a recheck 
by our field representatives on each firm indicating 
work on defense production. Further information 
was obtained from the United States Department 
of Commerce through its weekly listing of contract 
awards and from World War II records still available 
in the office listing all firms in the Twin City area 
which were on war production. A further check 
was made by our central order control on many 
of the orders that were received for workers. When 
all of these sources of information had been pooled, 
the local picture was sufficiently detailed for the 
next step to be taken. 

At this point the local office rated the percentage 
of the total output of each firm which could be 
classified as essential for national defense. Having 
completed this, all orders from these firms were 
given the necessary priority to accord them preferen- 
tial service. Originally we limited preferential service 
to only those firms in the city which were actually 
holders of defense contracts. We soon realized the 
fallacy of this concept and changed it to include the 
entire group to be considered essential, such as 
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transportation, power, light, etc. Preferen:ial service 
to these essential employers is not restricted to 
referral and placement but includes all of the 
services we have to offer the employer. 

The next objective involved adjusting local office 
operation to meet the needs of partial manpower 
mobilization. Consistent with established policy of 
maintaining maximum flexibility of staff, tentative 
assignments of clerks and interviewers from Unem- 
ployment Compensation to Employment Service 
activities were made. These claims clerks and inter- 
viewers had been trained previously in the various 
phases of placement work and could be utilized as 
rapidly as the load shifted from Unemployment Com- 
pensation to Employment Service. 

Careful scrutiny of the work history of every appli- 
cant visiting the office, either seeking employment or 
reporting for unemployment compensation, became 
the “watchword.” Major emphasis was directed 
toward identifying skills and potentialities that could 
be utilized in defense production among both the 
unemployed and the employed applicants who came 
to the ofhice seeking a change inemployment. Adver- 
tising was effective in attracting married women, 
women who had worked during the last war and had 
since left the labor market, and a host of other persons 
to the office—all potentials in an ever dwindling sup- 
ply of manpower. 


Essential Employers Come First 


Technical Services units such as Job Analysis, Test- 
ing, and Counseling were alerted to give preferential 
service to essential employers. Under the direction of 
job analysts a manual was prepared and made avail- 
able, outlining assistance the local office could offer 
under such titles as ““Manning Tables,” ‘Skills In- 
ventory,” “‘Replacement Schedules,” ‘Organization 
Charts,” “In-Plant Personnel Records,” ‘“Turn-over,” 
**Absenteeism,”’ “Induction Training Program,”’ and 
“Job Break-down.” The indexed manual contained 
suggested forms and definitions of the major personnel 
problems, headed by the question to the employer 
“Are you ready for a tight labor market tomorrow?” 
Every contact facility of the office, such as visists by 
employer representatives, labor market bulletins, and 
newspaper releases, had been utilized for months in 
advance to warn local employers of the coming labor 
shortages. Using the manual as a guide, they were 
in a position immediately to start an examination of 
the situation in their own establishments. This in- 
dustry service attracted the attention of employers to 
the many types of assistance the office can offer at all 
times, but particularly at a time like this when every 
field of stabilizing employment must be explored. 
Successful utilization of the testing and counseling 
services will depend to a large extent on the under- 
standing of these programs that exists in the industrial 
environment in which the office operates. Certainly 
the importance of using both programs will increase 
directly with the increased necessity of avoiding labor 
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turn-over. The use of tests and the analytical proc. 
esses of counseling are as useful and practical in 
placing defense workers as they are for seleciing 
employees in a peacetime economy. r 

The employer-relations program continues to render 
service to all of the major market firms in the area, 
but here again emphasis is placed on priority ser\ ice 
to essential employers, practically all of whom are 
included in the major market group. A _ plan of 
service developed by the Employer Relations Section 
calls for daily mailing of calls for bids and awards 
obtained from the United States Department of Com- 
merce, exchange of nonconfidential information on 
employment and business developments in the city 
and almost daily discussion about newspaper adver- 
tising in an attempt to eliminate indiscriminate 
recruiting and promote greater use of the Employment 
Service to the exclusion of other methods. 

Clearance and recruitment of workers for local and 
out-of-town contractors have been streamlined with 
a view to getting the applicant to the hiring represent- 
ative with the least possible delay. A special recruit- 
ment section has been set up with desk space available 
for representatives of firms recruiting in the area. 
Applicants are screened in the placement units, there- 
by maintaining a control on workers needed locally. 
Normally all advertising is placed by the local office 
and restricted so that it will not conflict too greatly 
with needs of local essential firms. 

Close contact is maintained at all times with organ- 
ized labor in the area. The AFL, CIO, and drivers’ 
groups in the city are so closely tied into the program 
of partial manpower mobilization that they are refer- 
ring calls from employers and questions by workers 
directly to the Employment Service instead of seeking 
to cope with them as they formerly did. This rela- 
tionship has developed into speaking engagements and 
conference invitations to the local office from union 
headquarters and individual locals. Thus many 
misunderstandings are cleared up. 

Realizing that the situation will call for complete 
community cooperation, the office is making every 
effort to mobilize employers, workers, other public 
agencies, civic and labor leaders in a harmonious and 
planned program to make the defense production 
record of this community a successful one. 


To MEET PrRopuCcTION GOALS 


(Continued from page 26 ) 


MANPOWER 


that no crops shall be lost for lack of labor, and, in 
accomplishing this, that every farm worker shall be 
given the opportunity for the maximum in continuity 
of employment. 

The many “‘spot” problems that will arise this fall 
will tax the ingenuity and industry of all who are 
concerned with farm placement activities. Farm 
Placement personnel well realize the gravity of the 
situation. But they hope to sustain the record they 
have built—no significant loss of crops for lack of 


. labor. 
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NDUSTRIAL expansion 

has currently been 

greatly stimulated by 
the defense program— 
particularly in the dur- 
able goods, chemical and 
war matériel fields. This 
expansion has been in- 
fluenced and directed by 
two principal aims: (1) 
To increase our industrial 
capacity to handle our 
defense or probable war 
needs rather than to con- 
vert present plants, and 
(2) to decentralize our 
industrial production 
both for security reasons 





Paul H. Motz 


surplus labor pools. 

It is in this latter field that the Employment Service 
has especially been drawn into the picture. Large 
manufacturers have traditionally looked toward al- 
ready established industrial centers as the logical 
places in which to expand. In these centers trained 
workers were already available. ‘Transportation facil- 
ities were of the best, and usually raw material and 
subsuppliers were more accessible. It was to the 
Employment Service that industry had to turn for 
the labor market information covering the areas of 
labor surplus in the less known smaller communities. 
Che information they needed was not only quantita- 
live but qualitative, emphasizing the types of skills 
available or obtainable, the characteristics of the 
semiskilled and unskilled workers and the latent 
possibilities of attracting new workers from the area 
into the work force. In many cases it was not only 
labor market information they were seeking, but 
knowledge of heretofore undeveloped communities 
that were available for possible plant location. For 
example, in Ohio, most inquirers from within Ohio 
and out of State knew the Clevelands, the Daytons, 
the Akrons, and the Youngstowns, but few if any 
knew about the Circlevilles, the Logans, the Bellefon- 
lanes, or the Ottawas, all the latter communities 
offering fine plant location possibilities with excellent 
pe rr supply potentialities. 
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and to take advantage of 


Industry Looks to Employment Service 
for New Plant Locations 


By PAUL H. MOTZ 


Employment Security Representative, Region VI 


About 4 years ago the Ohio State Employment 
Service, recognizing the tremendous industrial expan- 
sion that was being programmed as an aftermath of 
the building restrictions during the war years, estab- 
lished an Employment Stabilization Department 
whose primary function was to aid industry in its 
plans for new plant locations. The principal tool 
used by this department was labor market information. 
The Employment Service is the primary source of this 
information, down to the smallest hamlet. Who, 
then, is in a better position to gather, analyze, and 
publish this needed information than ourselves? 


Study Labor Potential of Small Communities 


A group of smaller communities with the greatest 
labor surpluses was first chosen, and, jointly with the 
local office manager, a detailed study was made of 
the labor potential in each community. From these 
studies there was developed a standard one-page 
information sheet showing the finding of the analysis 
of the community’s labor possibilities, including wage 
rate ranges. These reports were then presented per- 
sonally to industrial inquirers when they sought in- 
formation from the Employment Service on labor 
availability. These communities were visited by the 
chief of the Stabilization Department who contacted 
the interested community groups, explained to them 
our program, and enlisted their help. Brochures set- 
ting forth the community’s facilities, available sites, 
and other potentialities were prepared by them and 
committees were established to deal with possible 
inquiries. Later this group of communities was ex- 
panded to about 125, including both small and larger 
communities, whether they contained a surplus labor 
pool or not. This expanded program virtually 
blanketed the State, and a brief study of these reports 
by an employer could direct him where to look first 
as well as where not to look. This information was of 
tremendous importance to such inquirers and saved 
days of their time, both in travel and research. 

To cover the situation better, reports were furnished 





Paul H. Motz formerly served as Chief of the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Division of the Ohio State Agency where his full time was 
engaged in giving assistance to industry seeking location in Ohio. 
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to all the railroads, power companies, and plant loca- 
tion firms servicing the State, as well as to chambers 
of commerce and other organizations to which em- 
ployers might direct their inquiries. 

The advent of the Korean fighting and its impact 
on industry, together with the proposed defense pro- 
gram, immediately started another industrial expan- 
sion boom—particularly so, when the defense plan 
called for additional facilities rather than conversion 
of existing plants to war production as was done in 
World War II. 

The Employment Service, again sensing the prob- 
lem began an immediate review of the labor informa- 
tion reports to bring them up to date State-wide, 
community by community, taking into consideration 
the planned local expansions. Plans were made for 
more frequent statements of the labor market in each 
reporting office, especially in those where firms had 
announced the establishment of new plants and their 
estimated labor requirements. 

This planning has justified itself time a time again 
but never so much as in recent months. Almost all 
the inquiries from industry for new plant locations, 
with the few exceptions of those plants which must 
by the nature of their product be located in large 
industrial centers, are directed toward the smaller 
communities. Those parts of the State which, in the 
past have been industrially slighted are now being 
investigated and considered most carefully. Require- 
ments, which formerly would have been considered 
indispensable, are now being compromised in the 
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light of good labor supplies and locations removed 
from industrial concentrations, ordnance works, :m- 
portant railroad yards, and key bridges or harbor: 

Specifically, this change of heart can be seen by 
referring to the accompanying map of Ohio on which 
the dots represent locations of new industries assis‘ed 
by this program. This map also shows the advance 
of industry into the southeastern part of the State. 
Heretofore this area has been almost entirely passed 
over by manufacturing industry. All the counties |ut 
one in this area lost population during the last 10 years, 
while all but 2 of Ohio’s other 88 counties showed 
substantial gains. An additional significant fact is 
that practically the entire new development in this 
area is comprised of defense-connected industries. 
These plants will be feeder branches that will forward 
their products into the main installations for final 
assembly, thus taking advantage of the surplus labor 
available in these areas and, at the same time, con- 
serving the main plant’s space and manpower for 
other uses. 


Surveys Show Labor Supply 


Recently conducted labor’ surveys (local office 
registration) by the Employment Service in_ these 
areas have been one of the main contributory factors 
in convincing defense industries that not only is the 
needed labor available but it is already housed and 
serviced by community facilities and transportation. 
In these days of growing manpower shortages in the 
concentrated industrial centers, no stronger argument 
could be presented to industry as a stimulus to inves- 
tigate these towns. 

The history of one defense plant’s search for a 
location might be interesting. 

Company A’s representative called on us 
this year, on reference from another company we 
had served previously. He stated that his company 
was seeking a location for a plant that would need 
about 2,000 workers, half male and half female, for 
the assembly of small parts. Most of the workers 
would be trained on the job. The demands for 
power and gas were moderate, and transportation 
could be handled mostly by truck. Since the company 
planned to construct the new plant, the question ol 
existing facilities was not involved. 

After a conference of several hours, during which 
the labor reports of more than 50 communities were 
discussed, the representative came to the conclusion 
that the company should establish three new plants 
with smaller requirements rather than the original 
larger one. This decision was reached partly on our 
suggestion that in the communities considered, the 
smaller plants could be more easily and better staffed, 
and that the proximity of towns in Ohio permitted 
these plants to be located close enough to each other 
to allow over-all management from one of them. 


early 


We worked out two itineraries of over 500 miles J 


each, including some 30 communities, most of them in 


( Continued on page 34) 
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How To Achieve Community Cooperation 


embark on a business venture on a local, State, 
or national scale, two things would be necessary. 

\\e should first have to select a product whose 
juality and durability would permit us to merchandise 
hat product to our profit and the consumer’s advan- 
ie. And we should have to devise methods for mer- 
handising the commodity successfully. 

In the course of developing our system for mer- 
handising the goods, one of our first concerns would 
an adequate public information program. Regard- 
less of how worthy our product might be, we should 

little or no progress in the vital 
listributing it, and, therefore, no progress whatever 
is a commercial enterprise, if we failed to acquaint 
the public with the fact that we had the product for 
sale, that it was an excellent product, and how and 
vhere the public could obtain it. In commercial 
ircles, this exceedingly important function of inform- 
ing the prospective consumer about the product is 
called “advertising.” For the sake of clarity, it is 
remarked here that the term ‘‘advertising’’ as em- 
ployed in this discussion is not used in the restricted 
sense, but, on the contrary, is intended to encompass all 
he methods and devices used in the public informa- 
lion process—in ‘“‘advertising”’ the goods or service—in 
letting the public know of its existence, its merits, and 
how to obtain it. 


I rHE reader and the writer were determined to 


We Want Repeat Business 


Vital though advertising is as an aid to modern 
commerce, and productive though it is, numerous 
lallacies surround it. One is that you have only to 
advertise abundantly in order to “‘sell’ anything. The 
ineasure of truth in this concept is that you have only 
\o advertise a thing sufficiently in order to sell it—once. 
Ito. erlooks entirely the compelling fact that successful 
enterprises are built, for the most part, on “‘repeat 
Dusiness.”” Advertising as such is essential to initiate 








Customer interest and is necessary to sustain that 
nterest. Notwithstanding this, the volume of repeat 
lusiness will depend upon the excellence of the com- 
locity and the manner in which the merchant serves 
he customer. 

Its vital, therefore, that advertising—the informa- 
ion which the public is given—be truthful. The 
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business of 


and Public Support in the Defense Period 


By JAMES W. BOND 


Chief, Public Information and Education Section 


Department of Employment, Sacramento, Calif. 


product must live up to the advertising. (If the 
advertising slogan is ‘“‘Service with courtesy,” then the 
service must be courteous. The advertising merely 
proclaims the fact. The fact itself must be established 
at-the point of service.) 

It often is remarked that such and such a great 
business enterprise has been built up by advertising. 
Closer examination invariably will show that the 
foundation of the business’ success consisted of a 
superb commodity or commodities, an able sales 
force, and absolute reliability in all the concern’s 
dealings. Advertising played its great part by doing 
the public the favor of acquainting it with the existence 
of the establishment. 

Not long ago a certain enterprise received so much 
publicity (free advertising) and actual paid adver- 
tising for years in advance of any visible commodity 
that the public literally was sold on this particular 
product as far superior to anything existing in its 
line—this in the face of the fact that this particular 
product did not exist, never had existed, and there 
was no prospect that it ever would exist. 

The incident was the exception which proves the 
rule. So reliable is commercial ‘advertising gener- 
ally—so high have become the standards of most 
advertisers and advertising mediums and other out- 
lets for public information—that there was no reason 
for the public not to believe this myth, particularly 
since those who were giving voice to it had not the 
slightest doubt themselves. The result was a terrific 
let-down after a tremendous build-up. 

It is well to mark carefully the fact that advertising 
alone will neither make a product or service nor make 
it acceptable to the public. The advance circus 
posters will lure the public to the show, but if the 
management overcharges for what turns out to be an 
inferior performance—a performance which in no 
way lives up to the highly colorful advance billing 
the hoodwinked customers may well end up tearing 
down the playhouse. 

Having called these points to mind, we appreciate 
that though vital as is an adequate program for 
informing the public about what we shall offer through 
our proposed business venture (that venture which the 
reader and the writer are considering), what stands 
behind the facade of advertising will determine our 
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ultimate success or failure. Since we are thinking 
in long-range terms of a business venture which will 
endure, we shall not make the mistake of assuming 
that because we have a commendable product, all 
else we need do to guarantee success is assure Ourselves 
of a formidable ballyhoo set-up. 

By now, we are forced to conclude that there are 
some very important merchandising considerations 
which require our attention well in advance of plung- 
ing into the public information (advertising) function. 
The mistake we should make if we were to assume that 
our advertising program was our very first concern 
instead of merely one of our first concerns is a common 
one. Means to ends not infrequently are mistaken 
for ends within themselves. 

So before launching our informational campaign- 
before depressing the keys of the calliope and herald- 
ing far and wide that the circus is in town—it will be 
wise to make certain that we are in shape to give a 
top performance, once we have the customers in 
the tent. 


Does Our Sales Force Measure Up? 


What is the nature of our sales force? Does it 
believe in the product? Has it mastered the product? 
Does it appreciate the thousand and one imperative 
niceties entailed in serving the public—niceties which 
enable each member of the sales force to differentiate 
between tens of thousands of persons as individuals 
and make allowances for countless differences in 
personality and temperament on the other side of the 
counter? Is this sales force equipped to analyze 
each customer in terms of what we offer and make 


certain that he is served in a manner which will 
profit him? 
How about the repair department? Are we 


prepared to make satisfactory amends when called 
upon to live up to our guarantee? 

And the handling of complaints—certainly nothing 
will have more enduring bearing on the quality of 
our establishment’s public relations than the manner 
in which we adjust complaints. 

These aad similar considerations constitute the 
backbone of successful merchandising. If we are 
satisfied that all is in order, we are ready to launch 
our advertising campaign and open our doors to the 
public. 


Well, we are embarked on a joint business venture, the 
reader of the Employment Security Review and the writer! 

We are engaged in the business of Government— 
the Nation’s biggest business. More specifically, we 
are concerned with administering—with ‘‘merchan- 
dising,” if you please—the Nation’s employment 
security program. 

It is asound product, one which we may merchan- 
dise in the public interest with clear conscience. 


As a going concern, we have a trained “‘sales force”’ 
which constantly is improving the caliber of its public 
service. It is doing a good job and _ progressively 
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does a better job. Because of consistent improve- 
ment in our over-all organization over a 16-year 
period, we are in position today to reap maximum 
benefit from a program of public information which 
will more fully acquaint the American people with 
their rights and responsibilities under the employ- 
ment security system and, through doing so, enal)le 
them to reap the benefits from that system which 
legislators had in mind when they enacted the laws 
which make it possible. 

As a matter of fact, it appears that one shortcoming 
during much of the history of the employment 
security program has been failure to support able 
administrative and “‘sales”’ forces with adequate public 
information programs. We have met the standards 
for launching and operating a successful business as 
outlined in the foregoing, better, perhaps, almost 
everywhere than in the matter of informing the public. 
In recent years, fortunately, much has been done 
to remedy this neglect, and increasing public knowl- 
edge of the employment security system reflects this 
effort. 

There are, of course, those who oppose the public 
information function in Government. They oppose 
it in good conscience because they fear that the 
outcome of such informational activity will be 
ulterior propaganda of one kind or another rather 
than valid information in the public interest. The 
peril is too real to be discounted, particularly by those 
who appreciate the validity of and need for adequate 
public information activity. The threat, however, 
cannot materialize as long as governmental ‘“‘adver- 
tising departments” appreciate that truth is the essence 
of all profitable advertising, and that “false adver- 
tising’’ in any degree leads to ruin for the enterprise 
which seeks to utilize it. 


Two Tasks Ahead 


Two paramount informational tasks confront the 
Nation’s employment security agencies during the 
defense period. 

One is to interpret the manpower mobilization and 
stabilization program in a manner which, backed by 
able performance at the point of service itself, will 
gain public acceptance of that program in the absence 
of mandatory manpower controls. 

The second task, equally important to the Nation’s 
defense, is to continue to educate and instruct the 
public in regard to the unemployment insurance 
system. Unless this can be accomplished in a manner 
which ultimately results in the public’s full under- 
standing of the system and its significance, and the 
public’s full acceptance of moral responsibility for 
use, and not abuse, of that system, it is in jeopardy. 

The public information function itself is primarily 
a function of local management. In the Nation-wide 
employment security organization, it parallels in many 
of its aspects the advertising programs of the auto- 
mobile industry. Much national advertising in this 





industry is independent of local dealerships, but af 
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much greater amount identifies the product directly 
with the local dealership. All such advertising, na- 
tional and local, is in support of the local dealership. 
The same may be said of national, State, and local 
informational activities in connection with the employ- 
ment security program. All are in support of the 
figurative ‘‘dealership.”’ 

it is imperative for the success of the public infor- 
mation program that management seize every Oppor- 
tunity to accomplish dissemination of information as 
a byproduct of other functions. Where it is accom- 
plished as a companion result of other effort, the 
function will assume a double import to management 
in terms of time. The first saving wil] be the direct 
saving which will result from performing the function 
as a byproduct of other activity; the second will be 


the over-all saving in time which will accrue as the 
public, through more comprehensive knowledge, 
requires less time for acceptable service. 

There are, of course, no magic devices—no cure-all 
formulae—of a public informational, publicity or 
advertising nature which, within themselves, will 
obtain community cooperation and public support 
in the defense period, or any other period. 

But if the public information function and all that 
it implies is recognized in its true perspective as a 
most vital support for an otherwise sound operation, 
it will accomplish much in behalf of that operation. 
By the same token, failure to appreciate the function’s 
potential will handicap the operation gravely in the 
matter of obtaining the desired results, regardless of 
how high the quality of the operation itself. 


The Employer Relations Representative 
in a Mobilization Period 


By DOROTHY B. RIEFKIN 


Bureau of Employment Security 


r’s the job of the Employer Relations Representa- 
] tive to promote use of the Employment Service. 

But in times like these, when many local offices 
are deluged with orders someone occasionally asks: 
“What’s the use of contacting employers to promote 
use of the Service at a time like this when we already 
have more orders than we can fill?” 

Such a question implies failure to consider the ERR’s 
full responsibilities. To the employer the ERR is 
“Mr. Employment Office.” He not only promotes 
use of the local office, but he must maintain effective 
working relationships in order to make it possible for 
himself and others on the staff to do the best possible 
Establishing working 
relationships is one responsibility; seeing that they 
are maintained is quite another. In the latter area, 
the ERR must be just as effective as in his initial 
contacts. Many employers have never used or have 
stopped using the Service. The ERR must also 
establish or reestablish relationships with these em- 
ployers. He knows that it is important to manpower 
mobilization that more employers use the local office 
for all types of jobs. Thus can the local office increase 
the effectiveness of its service in the over-all manpower 
program. 

in a tight labor market, more employers place 
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orders with the local Employment Service than in 
normal times, but others have yet to learn the advan- 
tage of placing orders with the Employment Service. 
The ERR knows that his role is to introduce the 
Service to such employers. 

In this period, too, the ERR must be alert to the 
manpower problems developing in specific firms or 
industries. It is necessary that he obtain information 
on production plans, estimated long-range require- 
ments for workers and types of workers, and detailed 
employer specifications to make possible effective 
advance planning to meet such problems. For 
example, training needs in specific occupations must 
be brought to the attention of training agencies. 
Detailed information on manpower requirements 
must be made available to the community to help 
workers and employers make their plans on the basis 
of local facts. 

Sometimes an employer will hear of local office 
services from other sources, but it is the information 
he gets through regular contact with the ERR that 
counts over the long run. 

The ERR is the “eyes” of the local office staff 
when he is at the employer’s establishment. He must 
“see” for selection and placement interviewers, 
counselors, labor market analysts, and other members 
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of the staff what they cannot see for themselves. 
He obtains for them the information they need about 
working conditions, plant location, transportation, 
requirements of jobs which the employers have failed 
to transmit by telephone, current and anticipated 
labor needs, in-plant training programs. He gets 
for them information on changes to be made in 
products manufactured, nature of jobs, hiring prac- 
tices, and specifications so that the local office can 
operate on up-to-date information. 


Carries Information Both Ways 


The ERR not only brings back information for 
use of other staff members; he also takes it to the 
employer. He explains what the Employment Service 
is, what it does, how it functions. He _ provides 
pertinent occupational information, facts on current 
and anticipated labor supply, information on man- 
power program activities and, specifically, how these 
apply in his community, as for example, in the 
setting up of area labor-management committees, 
intensified recruitment or defense training activities. 
As emphasis in the manpower program changes, the 
ERR must be well informed and able to discuss 
specific programs having to do with recruitment, 
utilization, and more effective use of training and 
community facilities. Thus, he can help to win 
individual employer cooperation which is needed 
in such manpower activities, as in improved utilization 
of the employer’s present work-force.  ~ 

To give adequate labor-supply information to 
employers, and to discuss realistically the employer’s 
requirements for specific jobs, the ERR needs to 
keep himself up to date on labor supply and demand 
matters. He is thus better able to promote use of 
available applicants, by encouraging employers to 
remove requirements not directly related to job 
performance. Employers are more apt to remove 
restrictive requirements if the nature of the current 
labor supply is made clear to them; and if lack of 
facilities such as housing, transportation, and com- 
munity facilities are brought to their attention, they 
are less likely to seek workers from distant communities. 

The ERR has another responsibility—that of 
working with the employer on questions which the 
local office cannot resolve by telephone—these may 
relate to referral, verification, specifications on orders, 
testing, or an employer’s objections to action or lack 
of action by the local office. 

The ERR is concerned, too, with identifying the 
individual employer’s specific manpower problems as 
precisely as possible, both through his own efforts 
and in cooperation with other staff members. He is 
in a key position to do this because of his familiarity 
with all local office services and his continuing efforts 
to interpret those services in relation to the employer’s 
problems. To the extent that the services, tools, and 
techniques of the Employment Service are applicable, 
the ERR assists in resolving such employment prob- 
lems provided they are not too technical and to the 
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extent that this does not prevent him from carry ing 
out his contact schedule; or he brings to bear other 
resources of the local office such as the services of the 
occupational analyst, or through the local of ice 
arranges for service from other community agencies 
or other levels of the Federal-State public Emplovmen 
Service system. 

The employer’s employment problems may range 
from conversion and expansion to loss of workers to 
the military draft, loss of key workers to other actiy- 
ities, effects of disruptive advertising by other em- 
ployers, out-of-community recruitment, utilization 
of skilled workers at their highest levels, or other man- 
power problems which are deterrents to production. 

Heavy as the ERR’s responsibilities are normally, 
they are doubly heavy in a period of mobilization, 
both to the employer and to other local office siaff 
members. The ERR knows, however, that in meeting 
his responsibilities to the employer he does not work 
alone: back of him are the facilities of the local office, 
the resources of its staff. the services of cooperating 
community agencies, and the facilities of the State, 
regional, and headquarters offices of the whole 
Federal-State system of public employment services, 


INpUsTRY Looks To ES ror New PLant LOCATIONS 
(Continued from page 30) 


the undeveloped areas. We provided the company 
representative with full information as to the local 
individuals to be contacted in each community and 
the names of our office managers in the communities 
themselves or nearby who could be consulted for 
further labor market information. We _ told the 
representative that after a process of elimination and 
the choice of certain communities, the Employment 
Service would be willing to make actual ‘‘on the job” 
labor surveys in these areas, if the company felt them 
necessary to verify the labor supply. 


This company conducted a careful investigation for >! 
some period of time, and finally found a trio off 


communities so located as to serve its purpose and 
the new defense plants are on the way. The signifi- 
cant fact in this case is that the choice of these three 
communities is the first significant penetration by 
big industry into this part of the State, and as a 
result there is a second large company currently 
studying the same area for two additional new 
plants. 


- ernie i i 
We feel that the Employment Service in Ohio is well f 
prepared to serve the defense industries in this} 


planned expansion of their facilities. Our program 
is aimed at a better dispersion of the State’s econom) 
and particularly in keeping with the President’s 
mobilization policy statement requesting that defense 
contracts and activities be directed to areas of existing 
labor supplies rather than that labor be moved to the 
already overtaxed cities with concentrated industry. 
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Te Categorical Functions ... 


The Role of the Ul Field Supervisor 


By BEN COOPER 


New York City Assistant Field Director 


New York State Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 


ance supervisor in charge of a large field 
organization? 

To understand more clearly the role of the super- 
visor of Unemployment Insurance field operations in 
New York City, a very brief description is presented 
of the supervisory structure. The city is divided into 
several areas for unemployment insurance purposes. 
Each area is supervised by an area supervisor. In 
each area there are several local offices, each super- 
vised by a manager. The supervisor of unemploy- 
ment insurance field operations is responsible to the 
New York City field director who has jurisdiction 
over both insurance and placement activities. 

For convenience, the role of the field supervisor in 
charge of unemployment insurance operations may 
be divided into 10 categorical functions: 


en role is played by the unemployment insur- 


1. Staffing the Field Organization 


Responsibility for staffing the field organization. 
oth as to the size of staff and compliance with the 
stafling formula consistent with the volume of work 
and the standards of performance required, rests 
with the field supervisor. He initiates action to re- 
duce and reallocate personnel when the volume of 
claims falls. If he doesn’t initiate such action, the 
fiscal officers will press for it in any event. ‘Too fre- 
quently, however, standards of performance cannot 


_be adequately considered by fiscal authorities pressed 


by the necessity of effecting economics. When a 
reduction of work load occurs, the field supervisor, 
on the one hand, faces the responsibility to manage- 
ment of cutting down the size of the staff, and, on the 


other hand, that of justifying the reduction to per- 


sonnel and at the same time spurring them on to 
eflicient performance. Conversely, when the volume 


irises, he initiates action to augment the staff. Usually, 


there is a lag between the date of the rise in volume 
and the date when additional staff becomes available, 
with backlogs of work accumulating in the interim. 


2. Budgeting Men, Materials, and Machines 


lhe staff, materials, and equipment available for 
fell operations must be distributed where they will 
be ost effective. Claims load data are studied weekly 
an’ staff allocated to the several insurance areas into 
wh ch the city is divided. Off-hand it might appear 
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that staff should be distributed in proportion to load. 
However, there are several specialized offices staffed 
in accordance with special staffing formulas. For 
example, there is a maritime office for all seamen who 
file for unemployment insurance in New York City 
and a specialized interstate benefit claims office which 
serves all claimants who file for benefits in New York 
City against other States as the liable States. 

In addition, shifts in staff should take into account 
personal preferences, amount of travel time required 
daily, etc., in order to get maximum production, both 
from a quality and quantity basis. 

As to allocations of space, materials, and equipment, 
the fiscal and business administration services have 
the throttle in their hands. If the amount of space 
rented for local office use exceeds that seemingly re- 
quired by the load, action is initiated for relinquish- 
ment of space and consolidation of the claims load 
with that of other offices. If such action were not 
started, the fiscal and business administration officials 
would press for it in any case. Here again, the im- 
mediate situation (declining load) is frequently the 
determining factor, instead of long-range considera- 
tions. 


3. Setting Standards of Performance 


The field supervisor sets the standard of performance 
within the basic framework of the agency’s policies 
and procedures. From a qualitative viewpoint that 
means adherence to techniques and principles con- 
sidered essential for satisfactory operation. Certain of 
these requirements must be adhered to irrespective of 
load or ratio of staff to load. These include courteous 
treatment of claimants, reduction of waiting time in 
the office to a minimum, prompt payment of benefits, 
etc. Other requirements may be varied, depending 
on the personnel available. ‘These include investiga- 
tion requirements to determine claimants’ availability 
for employment, or job-seeking efforts where no definite 
leads are presented. 


4. Training 


The area supervisory staff is trained in several ways. 
The principal method is that of regular area meetings 
with the supervisor at which information is inter- 
changed, mutual problems are discussed, and solutions 
arrived at. 

Less frequently, but with good training effect, visits 
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are made by the field supervisor to local offices ac- 
companied by the area supervisor. During such 
visits, Operations are observed and information ex- 
changed. 

A regular schedule of interarea visits by the area 
supervisors is maintained and serves as an excellent 
means of training. 


5. Coordinating Efforts 


One of the main roles the field operations supervisor 
plays is that of a coordinator. He must assure that 
operations are performed uniformly where uniformity 
is a necessity. For example, in case of unemployment 
due to industrial controversy at a specific plant it is 
extremely important, both from an equity standpoint 
and for good public relations, that all claimants who 
file under such circumstances receive the same deter- 
mination. It obviously would place the agency in a 
bad light if some employees filed claims in one office 
and were held eligible for benefits, while others, filing 
in a different office, were held to be ineligible. Inter- 
change of information must be maintained to assure 
uniform determinations in such instances. 

In the realm of budgeting of staff, equipment, etc., 
the field supervisor serves as a coordinator to assure 
that the most effective and equitable allocations are 
made. 

The field supervisor acts as coordinator between 
employment service and central office operations to 


assure city-wide and uniform carrying through of 


interoflice policies and procedures. 

Improved methods of operation in one area are 
brought to the attention of other area supervisors 
through the field operations supervisor. 


6. Evaluating Results 


The field supervisor must appraise operations to as- 
sure that they are being carried out in accordance 
with established standards of performance. Such ap- 
praisal is done through direct observation of opera- 
tions, review of local office records, analyses of reports 
of operations, discussion with employees, and, if ap- 
propriate, surveys of operations. Where necessary, 
corrective action is taken. 

Such evaluation of results aids in determining 
whether procedures need revision to achieve better 
results, and what those changes should be. It also 
keeps the field supervisor currently apprised of opera- 
tions. 

The field supervisor also evaluates all proposed 
changes in procedure and suggestions from employees 
for modifications of operations. 


7. Assigning Duties 


The field supervisor must assign his assistants—area 
supervisors and those within his office—to achieve the 
best possible results in operations and public relations. 
Thus, when the need arises, area supervisors may be 
interchanged. Special projects arise and committees 
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are appointed to which appropriate staff must be as. 
signed. For example, a special committee had to be 
appointed to plan for establishment of a “‘correlated” 
insurance office—insurance offices handling claimants 
on an industrial or occupational basis similar to the 
industrial or occupational classifications used in the 
placement offices in New York City. 

In fact, the more responsibility the field supervisor 
delegates to his staff and area supervisors, the freer he 
is to perform those duties which only he can perform, 
to plan improvements in operation, and to attend 
meetings where his knowledge, experience and counsel 
are required. 


8. Scheduling Operations 


Assignments of staff and duties and the setting up of 
standards of performance would be ineffective without 
decisions as to the time and sequence of elements in- 
volved. A priority system of operation has been de- 
veloped. Claims for payments due must be given top 
priority in processing. Next will come claimants who 
are due for claims adjustment interviews. This order 
of scheduling of gperations usually becomes necessary 
during weeks containing a holiday because of the 
shorter work week, or during other emergencies, such 
as unscheduled absences of staff due to illness and in- 
creases in claims load in excess of that which the local 
office is capable of handling with reasonable dispatch. 

Once the basic principles of scheduling operations 
have been decided, day-to-day operations are left to 
the manager of the office and the area supervisor. 


9. Reporting Accomplishments 


The field supervisor is not the final repository of the 
information and reports he obtains. It is essential 
that he keep his superior and other executives of the 
agency informed of the progress made. Accomplish- 
ments and progress are reported in writing when con- 
ditions or special projects warrant. Otherwise, 
progress is reported through memoranda, meetings, 
and discussions. 


10. Employee and Public Relations 


The field operations supervisor must do all within 
his power to improve employee morale, in order to 
develop willingness on the part of employees to per- 
form the job with the greatest possible efficiency. 


Such desire is developed through training and _ the f 


application of as many of the good principles of good 
management as can be applied in Government service. 
At times the goal seems almost within reach, when 
administrative lay-offs occur and the development of 
employee morale sinks to a new low. 


circumstances. It is a tribute to the loyalty of em- 
ployees who work under such conditions that they 
put forth their best efforts. 

With respect to public relations, the field operations 


(Continued on page 40) 
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(Occupational Survey of San Jose, Calif. 


By ARTHUR ST. CLAIR 


Assistant Chief, Division of Development and Stabilization of Employment 


Department of Employment, Sacramento, Calif. 


HE Occupational Survey Committee of San Jose, 

Calif., has filed its first report. This first report 

covers white-collar employment in the immediate 
San Jose area. Occupational surveys are not new, 
but this one has the distinction of being a part of the 
San Jose planned employer contact program. The 
San Jose-Santa Clara County Chamber of Commerce 
Committee for the Expansion of Industrial Employ- 
ment was the sponsor and named the advisory com- 
mittee. The advisory committee was large and repre- 
sented all factions and all geographical areas in the 
county. The executive committee, created to ex- 


pedite action, was interested and active. Wade Sar- . 


gent, Manager of the Department of Employment in 
San Jose, and his staff of employer contact representa- 
tives, Milton Quadros, Joseph Hengstebeck, and 
Leonard Bradley, worked hard and for long hours to 
collect and tabulate the data. Arthur Evans, manager 
of the Gilroy office, and Helen Vincent, manager of 
the Palo Alto office, assisted in the collection of data 
within their office areas. 

The executive committee set up general objectives, 
so that the results would be: 

(a) An aid to schools in their curricula planning; 

(b) An aid to employment counselors; 

(c) An aid to employers as they need to know hiring 
rates and size of the local white-collar labor pool: and 

(/) A guide to prospective employers who might be 
considering locating in the community. 

Each of these objectives was reached to a differing 
degree. More important, this effort has shown that 
such studies can be concluded satisfactorily. 

The work of this study was divided into five general 
parts. These were: 

|. Organization of publicity and the release of 
publicity so as to keep the community and employers 
continuously interested; 

2. The selection of the occupational groups to be 
studied and the establishment of divisions of each 


‘ group; 
‘ good f 


The collection of data from employers and tabu- 


lation of the data; 


The evaluation of the implications of the study 
for the several factors in the community; and 


The presentation of reports and conclusions to 
personnel managers, employer groups and members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and advisory committees 
in addition to the employer, union, and schools repre- 


}Seniatives on the general planning committee. 
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Publicity—Community Relations 


The preparation for publicity would make a story 
in itself on the subject of community contacts and 
community relationships. When Mr. Sargent was 
asked to act as advisory committee chairman, he 
politely but firmly declined. This was, he explained, 
a community project and community (not agency) 
leadership must be evident. This left him free as a 
“technician in community contacts” to utilize the 
whole of the committee. The first step was to 
arouse the interest of the newspapers through direct 
contacts made by the community leaders who were 
also large retail advertisers. The next was to prepare 
the ground work through contacts with a feature 
writer assigned to this particular project. The next 
was to divide the work up into stages (which, in this 
case, were stages of completion of the work in partic- 
ular industries) so that at the end of each stage, 
there would be a separate story of the completion of 
one stage and the story of the start of the next stage. 
This meant (1) careful division of the industry 
groups; and (2) completion on the date assigned. 
In this connection, it was an indication of the sound- 
ness of the methods used, that Mr. Sargent received 
requests for information from the newspaper feature 
writer each time a new story was due. 

These methods were of particular importance 
because the employers became familiar with the steps 
that were to be taken, the kind of information that 
was to be collected, and the type of detailed question 
that employer contact representatives were expected 
to ask on employment of white-collar workers. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note, in the course 
of a review of the project, that many of the problems 
that were met by employer relations representatives 
were those that could have been solved only by 
individuals thoroughly familiar with occupations and 
industries and, even more important, by one familiar 
with the organization patterns of business. This is 
mentioned particularly because former experience in 
the community, using college students and groups of 
women’s organizations, had not produced satisfactory 
data. 


Occupational and Industrial Break-downs 


The occupational break-down selected was in three 
general groups: Managerial, office, and sales. The 
managerial group included such other occupations 
as accountants, auditors, engineers, chemists, de- 
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Executive committee plans occupational survey for San Jose, Santa Clara County, Calif. Standing, left to right: Price Webb, director, 


adult education, San Jose State College; Russell Pettit, manager, 


industrial department, San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce; and Bruce Craver, manager, 


Seated: Leland S. Prussia, chairman, employment survey committee, 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce; and Wade Sargeant, manager, Department of Employment, San Jose, Calif. 


signers, and window trimmers. An attempt was 
made to divide these between ‘‘managers” and 
“technical staff’ but a review of the decision made 
showed that this kind of separation was arbitrary and 
extremely difficult to keep uniform. In actual 
collection of the data, it worked out that this ‘“‘mana- 
gerial” group included essentially all of the workers 
in the organizations whose decisions were of general 
import to the companies. In contrast, the ‘office’ 
workers were those whose decisions, in general, 
would be of primary importance to the jobs of the 
individual workers. 9 

The ‘‘office’” group was divided into four classes. 
In this study, they were called: General office workers, 
skilled; general clerks, unskilled; machine operators; 
and clerks, nonofhice. The “skilled”? workers were 
stenographers, bookkeepers, payroll clerks, typists, and 
traffic clerks. The skills grouped here were specific 
skills learned in school, such as typing and stenog- 
raphy, as well as skills learned on the job, such as 
those of traffic clerks. The ‘unskilled’? group in- 
cluded most of the jobs, such as receptionists and file 
clerks, which required no typing, shorthand, or book- 
keeping. The ‘“‘machine operators” included such 
occupations as billing machine, comptometer and 
key punch operators. The “clerks, nonoflice,” were 
included largely to be sure they were not missed, as 
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most of them in such occupations as store clerks, in- 
ventory clerks, and dispatchers would actually have 
been classified with the first group of “‘general office 
workers, skilled.” 

Two of these groupings proved to be relativel) 
simple to devise; i. e., machine operators, who spend 
their full time on office machines, and the unskilled 
office clerks. The number in these two groups was 
not large. The bulk of the jobs in the ‘‘office” 
group fell into the ‘‘general office workers, skilled” 
group. (In the evaluation of the data, this ’particulai 
division had considerable usefulness to the schools 
The fact became quite clear that if a new entrant into 
business expected to get into any kind of a responsible 
job, it would be necessary for him to acquire specific 
skills either in school, or to learn those skills on 
the job.) 

The “sales” group was divided generally into sales- 
men, outside; sales clerks; and solicitors. In collect- 
ing the data, it was frequently difficult to allocate 4 


particular job to either of the first two classifications, f 
although each, in general, was a homogeneous group.ff 
was intended to cove! 


The classification of ‘‘solicitor”’ 
jobs such as those of salesmen soliciting sales (either 
of specific items or general lines). This proved to be 
the least useful of the break-downs. 


A review of this part of the study showed that If 
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wold have been desirable to have defined the sales 
sroup more in line with the divisions used in the 
Di TIONARY OF OccuUPATIONAL TiTLes. This would 
have meant some such division as ‘‘salesmen,”’ “‘sales 
persons” and “‘sales clerks.” The data as collected 
proved, however, to be of considerable interest to the 
ret.il group of employers. 

The industries studied were those of retail trade, 
wholesale trade, manufacturing, service, finance- 
insurance-real estate, hospitals, transportation-public 
utilities, government, and educational institutions. 
[he industries not surveyed were construction, service 
trades, professional services and domestic service. 
These industries were not included because of the 
difliculty in getting a representative sample. 


Population Covered and Sampling Methods 


Total employment for the area in the industries 
studied was estimated at 48,864. Total surveyed 
employment was 36,194. Total .employers in the 
industries studied inthe area were 3,102 and total, 
employers surveyed, 537. 
ment surveyed, there were 14,250 (39 percent) in the 
white-collar occupations. These data show that a 
substantial proportion (about 75 percent) of the total 
employment surveyed was in a relatively small 
aumber of firms, (about 17 percent). This concen- 
ration should have been expected as the employers 
iad been selected as the major market employers plus 
some additions to give a geographical spread. 

The evidence was that the count of total workers, 
the count of the number of white-collar workers, and 
the division between male and female gave a substan- 
ially accurate figure. The counts in the subdivision 
{ the general groupings used are probably less accu- 
rate because of the difficulties in applying definitions 
uniformly. If the definitions are kept clearly in 
mind, however, the data for the subdivisions have 
considerable significance. In all cases, the counts 
were of wage and salary workers. Self-employed and 
owners were excluded. All others within the classi- 
fications for the selected employers were included. 


Other Data Collected 


Along with the data on current employment, the 
employers were asked about new hires during 1949. 
[hese were divided between new hires to fill vacated 
jobs and new hires to fill new jobs. In some cases, 
the replies were taken from records and in some the 
reply expressed the opinion of the employer. In 
most ‘cases, the employer made some attempt to get 
an actual count. The new hire rate was low (1.5—2 
percent a month), but the employers consistently 
orted that turn-over had been low. 
very employer was asked his opinion of the 
adequacy of school training. In the overwhelming 
inaority, the employer reported that, so far as their 
‘rience was concerned, the educational training 
n in the schools was satisfactory. Some, however, 
probably some of those without much experience 


re 


— 


A: gust 1951 


Of the 36,194 total employ- . 


in handling new entrants into the labor market, 
reported a need for better training in skills and for 
training in the transition into the working situation. 
They also reported that there was an initial period in 
which the attitudes of the new entrants were such 
that it made training extremely difficult. They 
suggested training that would give: (a) orientation to 
business, () orientation to working, and (c) an under- 
standing of the importance of personal relationships. 


Implication to Sectors of the Community 


The data were evaluated by a representative of the 
local State college, the manager of the San Jose office 
of the Department of Employment, a director of per- 
sonnel of one of the large manufacturing plants, and 
a personnel manager of another plant. The Chamber 
of Commerce added a general summary statement. 

The educational representative emphasized the kind 
and amount of training that could be carried on in 
schools to strengthen the position of new workers, the 
importance of specific skills, and the usefulness of 
work experience (or part-time experience) while the 
student was still in school. The Department of Em- 
ployment emphasized the value of specific information 
on the occupational composition and requirements of 
industry and business. The employer representatives 
emphasized the factual nature of the data, the im- 
portance to each company as a guide to more intensive 
study within each company, the importance of ob- 


jective data on the local labor market, and, the fact 


that the relatively low turn-over rates that were re- 
ported might be indicative of a relatively stable labor 
force. Each recognized that conclusions must be 
drawn with considerable caution. 


Presentation of the Results of the Study 


The results of the study were presented to groups 
such as the Personnel Managers’ Association and com- 
mittee members of the Chamber of Commerce. Pre- 
sentation was carefully prepared. ‘The materials used 
included a written report and large charts of the sta- 
tistical data. Mr. Sargent reported that the material 
was received and studied with a great deal of interest, 
although it was clear that the material was on such a 
new subject to the listeners, that few could discuss it 
at any length. The highlights of the comments were 
that this certainly was an excellent beginning, that 
additional and detailed information should be made 
available through further studies, that one of the 
surprises was the high proportion of white-collar 
workers in the labor market, and that the data would 
become more useful as other studies were made follow- 
ing this one, both in this and other communities. 


Possible Variants for New Studies 
Some possible variants suggested themselves in the 


course of the survey and its review. These might 
include: 
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Preliminary Conclusions (1949-50) 


1. The training received for beginning professional workers 
was reported as entirely adequate. 

2. Most employers preferred experienced workers. (The 
few who prefer to train their own expect the schools to provide 
them with “trainable material.” ) 

3. Most employers have increased beginning requirements in 
the last few years (e. g., for more school years) and would like 
to step up the requirements still more. 

4. A knowledge of office machine operation is basic to most 
office jobs and beginners who have machine skills are sought 
after by employers. 

5. Many employers were of the opinion that the schools 
should do more to develop aggressive sales personalities and to 
instill in pupils elementary facts about job etiquette, good work 
habits and ability to get along with people. 

6. The specific information about jobs and requirements 
was a useful base for the local office to improve job orders, 
selection, and the further collection of precisely pertinent infor- 
mation from employers. 

7. There was a poticeable increase in friendliness between 
employers and the local office which led to improved services 
in the community. 

8. The specific data collected gave a sound base for em- 
ployers to compare their company experience. The variations 
in turn-over by occupation came as a surprise and led em- 
ployers to search for reasons. 

9. Employers became more familiar with the real meaning 
of some of the terms, such as “labor pool,” that we use so 
glibly. 

10. The Community Employment Planning Committee and 
the active Chamber of Commerce found that the use of such 
specific data on labor availability and training requirements 
created favorable impressions among executives looking for a 
plant location. 


1. Avoidance of DOT terms unless they are used 
approximately as defined, for example, use the term 
““management’” group rather than “managerial” 
group. 

2. Use DOT defined terms and groupings whenever 
possible to aid comprehension of the study. 

3. Set up occupational groups so that “‘manage- 
ment’? would include all jobs which include respon- 
sibility for ““company” decisions and then provide for 
an “all other professional’? group to include such 
occupations as a nurse. 

4. Selection in advance of specific defined occupa- 
tions for intensive study. These occupations could be 
those of special interest for training, recruitment, or as 
entry occupations. 

5. Schedule interim tabulations to spot occupations 
that, because of their unexpected concentration or 
absence, should be given intensive study. 

6. Draft instructions so that requested opinions will 
be evaluated by the field worker. (In this study, it 
would have been very useful to know whether or not 
the employers who expressed an opinion on school 
training had had any real opportunity to gain 
experience. ) 

7. Emphasis on entry occupations through selection 
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of groups of occupations or by comments of the fi {d 
workers. 

8. Schedule of detailed studies of payrolls or 
records of some employers to assure greater precision 
in reported new hire rates. 

The local offices found this to be a very useiul 


study. Contacts with employers, community leade;s, 
and the newspapers were improved, which wou'd 
make future contacts easier and more useful. The 
manager and staff are confident that such studies are 
practicable. They gained experience that will make 
future studies still more useful, and a substantially 
improved insight into the facts of white-collar employ- 
ment in the community. They have also acquired a 
better understanding of the pitfalls of occupational 
and labor market studies and the need for greater 
caution in accepting conclusions based on 
unevaluated data. 

This job was done under high pressure for immedi- 
ate completion, with relatively little opportunity for 





careful study before the survey was started. In 
spite of these drawbacks, Mr. Sargent reports that 
the enthusiasm generated and the strengthening of 
contacts with the community made the extra effort 
well worth while. 


THe Rote oF THE UI Frie_tp SupPERvVisor 
(Continued from page 36) 


supervisor is engaged in many contacts with em- 
ployers, unions, and public groups in connection 
with specific cases as well as general principles and 
application of the unemployment insurance law. 

The 10 categorical functions described _ briefly 
above indicate the role played by the field supervisor | 
of unemployment insurance operations in New York 
City. They are probably applicable in general to 
the corresponding job in other localities with such 
modifications as local conditions may require. 

In New York City, the time of the supervisor is con- 
sumed mainly by meetings to discuss procedures 
under various proposals changing the legislation or 
current procedure; meetings to work out plans of 
operation under various proposals, such as that o! 
‘“‘correlated offices’; and training meetings. 

Much of his time is also taken up with visits to local] 
offices to obtain first-hand information on operations} 
through observation. Employer, union, and public) 
contacts also consume much of the supervisor’s time.) 
Relatively little time is devoted to desk work. 

From the above brief summary of the activities olf 
the field supervisor, it should be evident that he plays} 
a vital liaison role between the administration andj) 
the employees. He furnishes knowledge and experi) 
ence to assist in making decisions to assure that the[) 
unemployment insurance program is well received 
publicly and that operations are efficiently performe¢ 














with the means and facilities available. j 
i 

I 
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